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MY FIRST DAY AT CAPE MAY. 





BY A. L. OTIS. 


Ir was my first day at the Cape. After the: I wade out a few yards, and see advancing, 
ceremony of breakfast, I was told that a walk on } rising before my terrified eyes, a giant breaker! 
the beach was a matter of course. Found the: Horror! It is tke whole ocean coming to over- 
beach to consist of a long, yellow, soft sand, ;whelm me! There has not been such a moun- 
endless, tame-looking breakers, any number of } tain of a billow ever seen at Cape May before. 
decaying jelly-fish and horse-shoes strewn in {I must escape it. I turn to run back. It strikes 
the way, a sultry air, a broiling sun, a few} me on the shoulder as if with ‘‘a thousand of 
pretty girls, hundreds of weary-looking boys, a} brick,” and I lie flat, with my nose deep in the 
thousand and three crying babies, and ogling} sand. I struggle up. Another blow comes full 
nurses. on the back of my head. I fall before it, and 

I want rest after it, and try for it on the} gasping struggle up again. Another, and an- 
upper piazza, with the glare of the white houses, ; other overthrow! I am breathless, exhausted. 
red roofs, yellow sands, and glittering sun-line {I think I am done for, but Miss ——, like a 
on the sea, by way of repose for the eyes. ; highly amused guardian angel in a bathing- 

Between eleven and twelve comes the bath— } ° dress, extends her hand to me. I grasp it like a 
the felicity and object of the sea-shore visit. I drowning man. She turns me to face the waves, 
am so impatient to feel the briny element, that { bids me do as she does, bows her head, holds 
after the hurry of undressing, I issue from the ; out her hands like a diver, and the breaker 
close dressing-box feeling up to fever heat, and { § passes over us. I am lifted a little, but set 
I think my brave, new flannel suit of red and } ‘ gently down again. It was ecstasy! 
blue, most uncommonly rough and thick. The | Again and again Itryit. Deliriums of joy! 
tide is coming in. I bound barefoot to meet it— ; I forget even Miss ——, and dive headforemost 
and see on the sands, timidly toying with the ; into the billows. I rush to meet them. I jump 
kissing waves, the pretty Miss —— of Chesnut} on their backs. I ride on their combs, or I let 
street. ; them roll over me. I patronize a timid man at 

I feel elated instantly and rush in. The wave} my elbow. ‘Come on,” I say, ‘I'll tell you 
seems frightened at my boldness, and runs out } how to take them!” I am in the thickest of the 
before me. I scarcely splash my knees, when } bathers, and amid the roar of waves, am driven 
suddenly it turns at bay—it rears in air—it wild with excitement by the shouts of laughter, 
menaces—it strikes me in the face! Ehue! I ; bursts of noisy merriment, and little jolly female 
have turned a summerset and am flat on my back } shrieks of fun. All are wild with excitement, 
at Miss ——’s feet. She presses the laughter i ducking, diving, splashing, floating, rollicking. 
back into her mouth with both hands. She; ‘See now, I am farther out than anybody. 
will remember this when she sees me in proper Hurrah!” I press on, and look back with 
fashionable trim, promenading Walnut street encouragement to others. ‘‘Come on, come on,”’ 
some Sunday afternoon. I shall always look 31 cry, ‘better swimming here, don’t be afraid.” 
like a porpoise to her! I think of this, and } **Look out for holes and undertow,” a hoarse 
gasp, and blush, and rise. I tremble, and look } old bather shouted to me, but I did not know 
to see how others do. One man sees a breaker { what he meant until I was suddenly off my feet, 
coming, he bows his head. It passes over him. }and in taking to swimming found it almost 
He is safe. I will do just sa impossible to make head-way. 
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I shouted a warning to those nearest me. 
They thought I begged for help. ‘‘Man drown- 
ing, man drowning!” was the cry. It flew from 
one group to another. I saw the thousands of 
bathers, rushing, struggling, flying out of the 
water, and never stopping until they all stood 
dripping and staring on shore, as if each had 
thought himself, or herself, the unfortunate 
wretch in extremity. I began to laugh—they 
looked so like shoals of herring driven ashore, 
and reared up on their dorsal extremities w 
gape at the pursuing whale—myself. 

I swam grandly in, with the whole ocean to 
myself until among the breakers. Then came 
the rough and tumble again. The frightened 
bathers gradually ventured back. I received 
numberless congratulations, and some black 
looks. They all said my unconsciousness of 
danger had saved me. 

Up in a little ten-foot square oven—after a 
sandwich and sangaree, I slept until dinner like 
a log; but hunger awaked me in time to be ready 
when the gong sounded. I rushed with the rest 
and ate a good dinner, with band playing, knives 
clashing, waiters tramping, and wiping the sweat 
from their brows with the napkins under their 
arms, when they could get a private opportunity, 
that is, when the head waiter left the room. 

“Waiter?” calls a tardy individual, ‘bring 
me some hot corn.” 

“Yes, sa, ’mediately, sa.” 

I see waiter behind tardy individual gathering 
the ears left in the dishes. He rushes to the 
kitchen and emerges with “hot corn,” or corn 
that ought to be hot, for it has, perhaps, been 
boiled ten times. 

Tardy individual declares it tastes like bean- 
skins and dish-water. His nauseated look con- 
firms his veracity. I finish my dinner with an 
omelette souffle—although my friend whispers 
that he once saw them, at some hotel, beating up 
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eggs in a wash-basin. ‘Should that even be 
the case in this instance,” I reply, “I could not 
help finding this omelette delicious.” « Ah” 
he says, ‘‘your ocean appetite has come then,” 
Bat when I try to rise from the table what ails 
me? I am lame—I am bruised, I can’t move 
without pain—I am black and blue. Those buf. 
fetting billows, those boisterous waves have done 
it! 

“But let them thus bang— 

I'd bear it all for bathing.” 

Ihave engaged my room for a month. Nothing, 
not scanty fare, not mosquitoes, nor nightly suf- 
focation, shall prevent my know‘ng wild delight 
at least once in the day—at a game of romps 
with old Nep. 

After dinner, I hire, with a party of gentle- 
men, one of those huge, yellow wagons, driven 
by an old Jersey man, and we go to the lily 
pond and blackberry field. I come home loaded 
with flowers and fruit like a market donkey. 
That evening a little crown of lilies and wild 
roses decked Miss ’s glossy black hair at 
the ‘‘hop,” and they made her forget my mis- 
haps of the morning. She deigned to dance 
several Schottishes with me, and then we hada 
long tete-a-tete moonlight walk on the sands. To 
be sure thousands walked and rode about us, but 
we were alone, for we forgot that there were 
other individuals in the world. It was the first 
such tete-a-tete for either of us. We are both still 
in what our parents call early youth, though I 
can’t quite agree with them as regards myself. 

-Though we were oblivious of all the world, it 
was not quite so forgetful of us, and Miss ——’s 
aunt and brother came to join us, and so recalled 
us from our solitary island of bliss to the swarm- 
ing shore of Cape May, where may we walk every 
remaining night of this happy season! 

P. S.—Bah! the little tell-tale. Everybody 
calls me ‘*Porpoise Brown.” 








TO MAY, AT SIXTEEN. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER, 


Farrer and purer I could not wish thee, 
Dearer and sweeter thou mayest not be— 
With what good wish shall my heart enrich thee, 
Breathing its prayer o’er tho Summer lea? 


T'll ask for thee, love, the key-note of Heaven, 


Waking thy heart from its innocent sleep— 
Quenching thy blush when thy troth-plight is given, 


T’ll ask for thee, love, which shall cherish thee solely, 
Taking thy name for the watch-word of life— 
Alone like thy nature—pure, rev’rent and holy, 
To worship as angel, and bless thee as wife. 
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And when from thy heart’s book my poor name has 
} faded 
} Like rose-buds once gaily bound up with thy hair, 


With the tears of a bliss that for rapture must : Perchance these few lines with my fond wishes laded, 


weep, 


»> May mind thee of her whose best gift is a prayer. 





ALICE READE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“‘MiseRraBiy unfortunate and poor. His wife 


a lesson that was not in the text-book that 


and child in actual need of life’s comforts! Oh! ; summer. 
Lucius! Lucius! I am revenged now,” and a, “Alice,” said the young man, brushing away 


smile, sad even in its triumph, curled over the 
beautiful mouth of the speaker. 

She was young, so young that you would have 
hesitated whether to write her girl or woman, 
and her only beauty were her mouth and eyes. 
The one was large, but soft, sweet, flexible, the 
responsive instrument on which her soul always 
struck its infinitudes of emotion and feeling. 
The eyes were large and deep, a translation of 
her soul rather than her heart, as perhaps eyes 
oftenest are. 

Up and down her chamber with that sad, bitter 
smile on her lips, Alice Reade walked many 
times. The velvet carpet, its dark groundwork 
piled with Sorrento roses, cushioned her feet. 


Soft landscapes of the Rhine, intermingled with 
wild pictures of Alpine scenery, leaned down to 
her from their oval frames, but heedless of all 
the beauty about her, its mistress walked amid 
it, her soul wrapped in a joy which the angels 
must have written sin. 


And yet you should pity her, for great had 
been her wrong. She had the elements of a 
very noble nature too, but her mother had died 
before Alice met her tenth summer, and there 
was none that understood her deep, emotional 
nature, her impulsive, poetic temperament. 

Her father was a plain, practical farmer, 
whose being was absorbed in the few acres 
which lay around his yellow brown homestead, 
and he regarded Alice as a remarkably sensible 
child, because she always preferred books to 
dolls and bonnets. She attended the village 
school until she was eighteen, for her father was 
indulgent to a fault, and though he fumed and 
fretted over the semi-annual school bills, he 
never had the heart to withdraw Alice from the 
studies she loved. There she met Lucius Brante. 
How the thoughts of the proud woman reach off 
to that hour, and drag it up to the present! 

He was poor, an artist, and a school-teacher, 
with an earnest, msthetic nature, and much of 
that social magnetism that attracts the sympathy 
of others. 

Alice was his pupil. I do not know how it 
happened, but both teacher and scholar learned 





the rich curls that leaned over the girl’s bowed 
forehead as they stood by the old farm-gate on 
the last night of his stay in Meadow Brook. ‘I 
give you my heart. Take and keepit. I must 
go out into the world and win me a name and a 
place there, and then I will come back to you.” 

“T will take and keep it till I give back both 
to God,” answered the girl, solemnly, and so 
they parted. 

She had been true to him—through the dark 
triumph of her face comes a softer light with 
the thought. True, when temptations thickened 
about her—when her father died, and she came 
to her fashionable cousins in New York, and 
entered upon that new life of wealth and luxury. 

Piquant and impulsive, graceful, and some- 
times beautiful, it was not strange she created 
an unusual sensation. But the dreaming, fair- 
haired youth, whose rapt eyes leaned over his 
easel in the fourth story of an old building, in 
an obscure street of the metropolis, owned the 
heart that no princely fortune could have bought. 
Alice’s relative was an intriguing, worldly woman. 
She had no children of her own, and whatever 
of affection could exist in such a nature wes be- 
stowed on the orphan. Mr. Reade was a widower 
and a millionaire; and if his life was leaning 
down to the shadows-of sixty, he thought that 
was no reason why he should not have a young 
and beautiful wife to preside over the elegant 
home, whose foundations were already laid on 
Fifth Avenue. 

“She'll throw herself away on that hundsome 
young painter, and starve to death in a garret,” 
mused Mrs. Henley, between her lunch and her 
lap-dog, after a long interview with Mr. Reade. 

“I'd forbid him the house, but Alice is such 
a high-spirited girl. A little diplomacy will 
succeed best with her. It would only be doing 
the child a life-long favor too.” 

««We’ll see!” significantly perorated the portly 
lady, 9s she divided a slice of cake with her 
canine favorite. 

“Alice?” 

Aunt?” and the girl’s bright face leaned 


over the balustrade. 
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ALICE READE. 
ann cisinsdial rains tibih ites inp tionennnnnpinnnnnnAaihiinn. 
‘*Here’s a letter for you I found among my; “Well, Alice, what ean I do for you this 
cards after dinner. I forgot to hand it to you. } | morning? i 
Excuse moi! What, not dressed yet for the : Mr. Reade leisurely drew on his glasses as he 
party?” As Alice came eagerly down the stairs, } asked the question, glancing admiringly at the 
her eyes brightening at the well known chiro- } \ graceful position of his wife, as she sat in her 
graphy. ; : easy-chair, her head cushioned on its crimson 
**No; but I shall be in half an hour,” and she } back. 
went back to her room. He was a portly, pompous-looking man, with 
No one saw her again that night. That letter } ; a shrewd, self-satisfied kind of physiognomy—a 
struck out all the light, and joy, and faith of } fine, well, unreserved elderly gentleman on the 
Alice Reade’s life! +} whole. 
Two months later there was a wedding, and “I thank you. I don’t want anything, Mr. 
® very gorgeous one, at the residence of Mrs. } Reade, unless——” 
Henley. Alice was the wife of the millionaire. | ‘Well, speak out, my dear, for I ought to 








Well, he was a good, indulgent sort of hus- 3 have been on Wall street an hour ago.” 
band, and loved his young wife better even than} ‘Didn’t you promise me a new diamond pin, 
he did his house and his horses, which is saying ; last week?”” She looked up from the figures on 
& great deal, for these were his passions. $ the rug with a smile dimpling her mouth, which 

And Alice. I have given you the key-note to } few husband’s would have resisted. 
her life. You can feel the sadness of the heart} ‘So I did, dear child, and I see you want it 
hymns amid all the earth-glare and luxury ; to-night for the party. Well, you shall have it 
through which it rises. ’ for two kisses.” 

Yes, it is my triumph hour now, Lucius} ; ‘No, I shan’t either, for I’ve pins enough 
Brante,”” murmurs the lady, as she twined the } already, but,” crossing her hands coaxingly on 
watch-chain round her white fingers, still pacing } his arm, ‘‘I want the money very much for 
up and down the chamber floor. Oh! what a} something else. It’s a great secret, so don't, 
heart was that you slighted, what a love was } please, ask me anything about it, only say I 
that you spurned! 3} may have it.” 

**You would never have come to what you are $ «A thousand dollars to throw away on 4 
now if I had been your wife. My genius would} secret. Extravagant, Alice!” Mr. Reade drew 
have stimulated, my affection would have in- in his breath, but there was a smile lurking in 
spired you! But you knew I was poor, and you } his eyes, and his wife knew all was right. 
thought if you married a rich woman—your: ‘‘Send up the note before eleven—please, Mr. 
designs were frustrated finely though, weren’t } Reade!” were the words that followed the mil- 
they? In less than a year her father died in- 3 lionaire down stairs. 
solvent, and you had a pretty, helpless little girl; Let us change the scene. 
on your hands, who, if she had strength to love, } ; It was a high chamber, in a dilapidated brick 
hadn’t sense to appreciate you. ; row, and miserably destitute. A few ashes were 

‘Well, you deserve it“all, and I’m glad of it. } smouldering on the hearth, and by this sat a 
I wouldn’t give one cent of the thousands I pos- shivering, starving mother and her child. 
sess to save you, or your wife, or child from : ‘‘Mother, mother, won’t papa come home 
starvation,” and the lady brought down her } pretty soon, and bring Newell a nice cake?” said 
clenched hand on the table. ; : the boy. 

No, not on the table, but on a book that lay } $ I hope so, dear little boy. Oh, if he only 
there. No wonder the flush and the scorn went $ can sell one of the pictures!” It was pitiful, 
out from the lady’s face, for that book was her } the sob in the woman’s voice, the tone half 
mother’s Bible, and the old days when she read 3 hopeful, half despairing, in which she spoke 
it at her knee, came like far travellers away from $ this. She was young and very pretty still, even 
her life’s morning, and stood still and reproach- : with her pale, pinched face, and the sorrow that 
fully about her. She bowed down her fair face $ looked out of her large, blue eyes. 
on the old brown cover and wept, and the angel There was no great force of character in the 
in her heart lifted his head and whispered, «‘ For- } face, it is true. You felt it was not one to meet 
give even as ye would be forgiven.”” There was a} calmly, defiantly, the great tria! hours of life, 
long, fierce struggle betwixt the good and the $ but it was sweet, womanly, and oh, so very 80r- 
evil in the soul of Alice Reade that night. But 3 rowful! 
there was a new beauty on her face, the beauty of } The boy, of some five summers, was not like 
peace when at last it was lifted from the old Bible. ’ his mother. The tone of his face, from the 
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broad forehead, to the small, full mouth, was; prayer of the artist seemed a heart hallelujah, 
stronger and deeper. Even his large, hazel eyes} that must have reached up through the song 
and brown hair were his father’s. ; of seraph and archangel to the Death White 

And then to think of the husband and the; Throne! 
father, with his sensitive, esthetic nature, and; : Again we change the scene. 
his proud, high spirit reduced to this! Oh, § $ “Well, Watkins, my good man, did you get 
Lucius Brante, it might have been weakness ! the pictures ?” 
and sin, but it was hardly strange that you had : Alice Reade asked the question with breathless 
gone out from the old chamber that day, with } } eagerness, as she met her servant at the door. 
these words in your heart, ‘‘ Success or suicide!” ‘*Yes, ma’am; here they are safe and sound, 

The boy drew up closer to his mother, and ; four of ’em,” said the man, bustling mysteri- 
she put her arms tenderly about him, but she ; ously into the apartment, and depositing the 
did not speak for fear the tears would come. } large package on the table, for Watkins was an 
With all his rare gifts, the artist father had | especial favorite with both his master and mis- 
never painted so touching a picture. ; tress. 

Another hour went by, and there was the} ‘*And did you see the artist?” 
quick ring of feet on the old staircase, and } *“‘Yes, ma’am, and paid the thousand dollars 
something in the sound which gave a new spring } into his own hands. He seemed struck dumb 
of hope to the hearts that beat low by the dying } with astonishment. He’s had some hard tussels 
ashes. 3 with life, I reckon. Somehow it did me good to 

The door burst open, and Lucius Brante; plank down the money,” added the shrewd, but 
rushed wildly in, and threw a heavy purse into} kind-hearted man servant. 
his wife’s lap. Was the man mad? For he; ‘And you remembered my charge? And he 
clasped her and the frightened child one mo-? thought they were purchased for yourself?” 
ment in his arms and threw them up, triumph-$ ‘In course he did. I could have got them for 
antly laughing and shouting, while the tears ‘a twentieth part of the money, but you said he 
ran down his proud face, as they would down} was to have it all: and so I set my own price. 
the face of a little child. 3 Will you have ’em hung in the parlor?” 

“What does it mean, Lucius—speak tome?”3 ‘No. I will take care of them. Not even Mr. 
gasped the young wife, shaking from head to} Reade must know I have purchased them. You 
foot. : understand, Watkins?” 

“TI have saved you, Helen, Newell! Thank } There was a significant answer in the man’s 
God—thank God! There is a thousand dollars } face as he bowed himself out of the room. 
in that purse. Oh, it seems as if I must be } Alice’s aunt was dying. 
dreaming, as if this great, sudden good could: ‘Alice, Alice, come nearer to me,” said the 
not be true!” dying woman, and she drew down her cousin’s 

“And who was it bought them, Lucius?” } head almost to her lips. 
asked the wife, through her glad tears. : Alice Reade’s face grew white as the death- 

“The man’s name (blessings on it!) was Wat-} stricken one beneath it, while the struggling, 
kins. He bought four of my pictures, selecting $ disjointed sentences came over Mrs. Henley’s 
them from all the others in the collection, and } lips. 
paid me two hundred and fifty dollars a-piece!$  ‘‘ That letter—you remember? Lucius Brante 
He was a plain, ordinary-looking sort of man} did not write it. He knew nothing of it. He 
too, apparently not much of a connoisseur in was not false to you. I wrote it, that you might 
paintings either. But I could have fallen down } marry > a sudden convulsion left her speech- 
at his feet and worshipped him!” : less, but her dying eyes prayed “Forgive me!” 

“Papa, papa, did you bring your little boy | This last year had made Alice Reade a better 
the cake?” and the soft cheek of the child was } woman, and her white lips answered the ques- 
pressed up to his father’s. } tion of those dim eyes with solemn earnestness. 

“No, dear,” gathering him to his heart, “but } “May God forgive you, aunt Jane, freely as I 
Papa will get you a dozen now: and Newell and } 3 do!” and taking that forgiveness with it, the 
mamma shall never be hungry again. We will} * soul of Jane Henley went out from that gorgeous 
have a fire, and such a supper as we haven’t } ’ death chamber to its God. 
had for years. God has sent his angel odin’ Five years had passed. The Florence sunset 
the darkness was deepest. Let us thank Him,” ; looked serenely into the studio of the artist, and 
and they knelt down there, on the old hearth- } the light Florence winds moved up from the val- 
bricks, in the gathering night darkness, and the > lies, where they had lain bound all day among 
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the tall grass and the rich crimson blooms. ‘It A mother and her child sat together over 
is very beautiful,” said the lady, breaking the ; heap of smouldering ashes. 
long silence which had followed a longer con-{ Both were very beautiful, but there was 
versation, as she turned her deep eyes from the } mingling of despondency and tenderness in the 
purple clouds to her companion’s face. $ mother’s face—a look of patient waiting in the 

“Yes, Alice, very beautiful. Do you remem- boy’s dark eyes, which over-reaches all descrip- 
ber how we used to watch them at the kitchen } tion. 
window of the old yellow brown homestead, ten ‘God must have sent His angel to that man’s 
years ago?” heart, or he would never have bought my pic- 

The beautiful eyes filled with tears. There} tures. I always believed it, Alice.” 
was another long pause. And the artist’s soul glowed in his proud face 

“It is very strange I met you among the } as he turned it to his companion. 
mountains last week, neither knowing that the ; Their eyes met a moment. Lucius Brante had 
other was widowed; neither dreaming that the {read them many times before. It was hardly 
heart of each was true to its first love!” $ strange that he now translated the thought, which 

“You will forgive aunt Jane, Lucius? She } the lips beneath them would not for worlds have 
toned me, and it was her ambition instigated $ uttered. 
the falsehood.” The lady’s tones were very ‘* Alice, you had something to do with those 
earnest. $ pictures!” 

“Certainly, Alice. God has reached out to Her tears answered him. An hour later he 
me so many rich blessings, that there is only ; had drawn all from her—an hour later he knew 
room for gratitude in my soul. Look there. {she was the earthly Saviour of himself, his wife 
It was just as I saw them when I broke into * and his child! 
the chamber ¢hat night, when the turning point} It was one of life’s consecrated hours. I can- 
in my career came, and I have walked on to 3 not look into it! 
wealth and fame ever since.” 3 But the next week, Newell Brante, the brown- 

Lucius Brante drew aside the covering, and 3 haired child of the artist, bought many flowers 








the sunset poured all over the painting like a ; of the country children who brought wild roses 
sudden baptism from heaven. ; from the fields about Florence, saying, with his 

It would have brought the tears into your eyes : father’s smile, ‘I shall have a new mother to- 
with the first glance. i night!” 
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THE LILACS WERE IN BLOOM. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Tue lilacs were in blossom, And the clump of lilac bushes 
And their fragrance rich and rare, With their purple cloud of flowers, 
Like a pleasing incense floated Whence the richest floods of sweetness 
Out upon the evening air. Fell in ever grateful showers. 
All the tender flowers of Spring-time 
Then were beautiful in bloom, 
And the sportive wind was laden 
With the wealth of their perfume. 


I remember how my bosom 
Swelled with Love’s arising tide, 

As I looked upon the maiden 
Plucking lilacs at my side; 

I remember how the maples ; And the hopes and fond emotions, 
Nodded in the gentle breeze, $ Hardly daring yet to rise, 

And how musical the robins That were kindled by the beaming 
Were among the apple trees. Of her soft and loving eyes. 

I remember how the valley 


Ever since that ha evenin 
Smiled with such an boly air, a PPY & 


: ’ Smiling with its pleasant hours, 
Looking beautiful and peaceful ; I have had a tender loving 
As a soul that hath no care. , For the purple lilac flowers; 
[ remember that old garden ; For the lilacs, when they blossom, 
With its weeds and ruined walls, ? Whisper sweetly of a maiden 
And the grey and broken hearth-stone ; Who has led me from a desert 
Where the creeping ivy crawls; To a love-illumined Aidenne. 





MAINTAINING HIS POSITION 
BY MES, DEBORAH PEDSLEY. 


“A terTer, if you please, sir,” said a livery ; again will those closed eyes gladden him with 
servant to his master, Mr. Loveself, who was ; their beams of love. But a few days since, and 
sitting with his family at the breakfast-table. } : together they knelt by the graves of their little 
The morning was unusually cold, but the fire } ; ones, and now she too is gone; a few hours more 
burnt so cheerfully, and the urn sang so merrily, $ 3 Sand his treasured ones will lie side by side in 
that whilst discussing the luxuries before them, } the lone grave-yard—no stone to mark the spot 
they forgot there were such things as hunger $ ; —no requiem but the wild wind’s moan. Friends! 
and cold in the world. } and Charles groaned as he thought of his bro- 

“Qnly from Charles, my dear,” replied Mr. } } ther, surrounded by all the appliances of wealth 
Loveself, to a look of interrogation from his $ and station. Oh, could he not of his abundance 
wife; ‘the old story; he wants help—his wife } have spared something?—he asked not much. 
and children are sick, and he has not the means ; Yes, half the cost of one splendid entertainment 
to procure medical assistance. It is all very ’ would have saved his darlings from disease and 
well for him to say so, but how do I know it is death. Oh, wealth! wealth! how truly has it 


true; besides I have my own family to care for, § been said that ‘it is easier for a camel to go 


without looking after brothers or sisters. A } through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
man must take care of number one, and main- } to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

tain his position,” continued Mr. Loveself; at; The sun had sunk to rest, and still Charles sat 
the same time affixing his signature to a sub- } by that coffin. Night drew on, and as the pale 


scription list for the winter balls in the town } stars shone in at that little casement, and cast 
= their feeble rays on the uncovered face of the 
Poor Charles! what matters it that you were } dead, the watcher was still there gazing on that 
cradled on the same knee—that you slept in the } lifeless form. Morning broke, and the bright 
same bosom; your brother must ‘maintain his } glare of the sun illumined that desolate cham- 
position.” What matters it that your Lilla, the} ber. Charles started—steps were heard on the 
object of your early love, is fading away before } stairs, the door opened, and overcome with ex- 
your eyes, and you powerless to help her?— } haustion and misery he sank on the floor. Well 
what matters it that your little ones must be } would it te, poor mourner, if that unconscious- 
shroudless and coffinless, were it not for the 3 ness could last; but thy heavenly Father wills it 
charity of strangers? Your brother must ‘‘main- ; not—the ordeal is not yet over—perhaps thou 
tain his position;” his children must be arrayed } had’st set up idols in thy heart, worshipping 
in silks and velvets; his wife’s aristocratic rela- ; thy household treasures more than thy God— 
tives must be regaled with sumptuous feasts. } loving the gifts more than the Giver. 
No, he certainly has no money to spare. The coffin is lifted out, and the humble pro- 
But ah! poor, selfish man, as each Sabbath } cession moves through the streets. No sabled 
you take your accustomed seat in the sanctuary, $ hearse with nodding plumes is there—no long 
and as the words, ‘‘He that giveth to the poor } line of mourners swells that funeral train. One, 
lendeth to the Lord,” fall upon your ear, does } only one follows the dead to its long home—to 
no faint voice whisper the name of Charles?— } that bourne from which no traveller returns. 
does no tinge of self-reproach crimson your § 3 The last sad rites are over, and Charles returns 
cheek? Or as you turn to your own luxurious } g to his desolate home alone—alone! ah, how his 
home, where pampered menials wait your bid- } heart sickens and his brain reels at the thought. 
ding, does no thought go forth to those suffering But happier far the dead than the living, for 
ones who would gladly ‘‘eat of the crumbs that 3 never again will they hunger or thirst—never 
fall from the rich man’s table?” : again will pain or sickness be their lot, for at 
A week passes. Lilla is dead. Charles sits by ‘«God’s right hand are pleasures forever more.” 
her humble coffin with bowed head and stricken § ’ Night had thrown her sable curtain over the 
heart. She, whose only dower was her wealth ; i face of nature, and snugly ensconced in an easy- 
of love for him, lies cold and motionless. Never ! ? chair—wrapped in an elegant ——- 
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his feet incased in velvet slippers and luxuriat- 
ing in the warmth of a blazing fire, sat Mr. 
Loveself. 

On a table before him lay the daily papers, 
one of which was now engaging his attention— 
but why that start and half-suppressed exclama- 
tion of horror? He reads. 

‘*Distressing event! Yesterday an inquest 
was held on the body of a man who was found 
dead in an obscure lodging in this city. The 
deceased had, it appears, followed to the grave 
his wife and children within the last week; their 
deaths, as well as his own, were no doubt caused 
by their utter destitution. It is rumored that 


the deceased persons were very nearly related 
3 to a family of high standing in a neighboring 
$ town, who were too heartless to render them 
any assistance. If this statement be correct, 
doubtless the vengeance of an offended God ywil] 
$ sooner or later overtake them.” 

The paper fell from the reader’s hand. A 
voice seemed crying to him, out of heaven, «thoy 
art thy brother’s murderer.” And still, though 
years have passed, the rich man is often woke 
$ from his sleep, by a voice that seems to cry out 

of heaven, ‘“‘thy brother’s murderer.” Such is 
3 the price Mr. Loveself has paid for Maintaining 
} His Position. 











TIME’S CHANGES. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON, 


How changed the time’s since Hella’s tide 

Leander swam to greet his bride, 

And Neptune’s rage could not divide 
That gallant heart, 

That rather buffet wind and wave, 

Ap ocean tempest’s fury brave, 

And even meet a wat’ry grave 
Than dwell apart. 


How changed too since bright Helen’s eyes 
Could make all Greece in armor rise. 
And through the hollow vaulted skies 

War’s trumpet sound. 
Till nine long years had rolled away, 
And Gray’s proud walls, time-worn and grey, 
A pile of massive ruins lay, 

Razed to the ground. 


Changed since at Cleopatra’s word 

Victorious Rome’s all-conquering lord 

Laid, all unheeding fame, his sword 
Tamely aside, 

And owned in Beauty’s presence bright 

A power of more subduing might, 

Then when kings marshalled for the fight 
Their strength and pride. 


Changed since with dark baronial frown 
The feudal towers looked proudly down, 
And saw the tourney’s victor crown, 

By her he loved; 
And each true knight wore ’neath the vest 
Of mail that glittered on his breast, 
Or ’mid the plumes above his crest 

His lady’s glove. 


Gone are those times of courtly dames, 

Whose beauties set the world in flames, 

And gave the memory of their names 
To these far times; 


And gone those knights renowned in story, 

Who only lived for love and glory, 

Whose deeds still live in records hoary, 
Or poets’ rhymes. 


The herald’s trump is heard no more, 
Hushed is the song of troubadour, 
And Chivalry’s proud deeds are o’er; 

Wisdom has told 
That glory’s but a frenzied dream, 
And love a weakness we should deem 
Fit only for some poet’s theme, 

Or story old. 


Gone those rude times when heart and soul 
Subservient to their blind control 
Held policy—so sage and cold 

That boundless sway 
Holds over wiser, modern man 
Of all his thoughts, still leads the van 
Of every action, lays the plan, 

And points the way. 


For fact, not fancy rules the day, 

And lighter motives all obey 

The ruling passion that holds sway, 
And governs all; 

And gold, not glory is the theme 

That shapes ambition’s feverish dream, 

And dazzles with its magic gleam 
Both great and small. 
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Hail! glorious age of common sense; 
Hail! triumph vast, of pounds and pence 
O’er wild romance, honor’s pretence, 

And all their train; 
Breathes there beneath the frozen pole 
The man who spurns the power of gold, 
And who’d not stake his very soul 

For golden gain? 
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JENNY 


STOUGHTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “sUsSY L——'S DIARY.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Concord, August 16th, 1854. 

Tur stockholders and many friends of the 
Montreal road have gone to Plymouth to-day; 
for to-day the road opens at that place. Our 
folks have all gone: Jose Clement, and scores 
besides. I was to go, but I had a furious ner- 
yous headache coming on, I was in various ways 
out of tune; and so remained at home. 

This afternoon I am well enough; but not 
strong. So I shan’t dress unless some one comes. 
I shall sit here in my wrapper telling you all 
about that Wednesday evening. 


It was almost nine o’clock. I was standing 


in the parlor near the door, with papa and Judge 
Durrell, near Andrew Bell and Barton. Papa and 
the judge were overhauling Edward Beecher’s 
I was listening now to them, anon 


new work. 
to Andrew Bell and Barton’s wit; now and anon 
lending an eye and an ear to the general effect 
of flowers, splendid dresses, blooming, bright 
faces and gas-light; of laughter near and re- 
mote, of the cheerful buzz of conversation near 
and remote; now and anon thinking, as I con- 
fess, with a relieved heart, ‘‘She won’t come 
this night! Almost nine o’clock; Caroline won’t 
come this night!’ when, all at once, a sudden 
stillness fell on all, as if suddenly a torpedo had 
come and touched them. 

Well, I turned at the hush in season to get 
glimpses of two persons, one very tall, the other 
very short, gliding up stairs. 

“Why! Mrs. White and Jose Clement!” whis- 
pered a dozen voices. 

“What is it? what’s happened?” asked those 
vho had neither seen nor heard. 

“Caroline White and Jose Clement have come; 
together, What do you suppose this means?” 

But soon we all knew what it meant. For 
little Jose came down out of breath, her fingers 
fluttering as she drew her mits on, by-the-way, 
and put her hair back into place; (two consecu- 
tive breaches of etiquette, you see, in Jose Cle- 
ment! I don’t suppose the like has ever been 
known before; for all her mother’s lessons were 
tnd are, to this day, on ‘appearing well in com- 
pany.” Not on feeling kindness, consideration 
for others, respect for her own conscience rather 

Vou. XXX.—7 


than for the lips and tongues of others.) “I 
i didn’t start with her!” whispered Jose, still 
$ working at her mits and under-sleeves. And 
she went on tip-toe to the ear of one, drew the 
ear of another down to her to say, ‘I wouldn’t 
have started with her. We had company; this 
made me late. And who should I meet but her 
right here at the gate! I was provoked to have 
to come in with her! Mamma don’t allow me 
to have anything to do with her; ever. She is 
so talked about you, you know! and besides, she 
has given me a decided cut, more than once, 
when she had better company. She was a little 
ashamed, I think, when she saw that I was close 
by; a little frightened, when, on looking to see 
who else she had for her neighbors, she met Bar- 
ton’s look of sovereign contempt bent on her.” 

I looked at papa to see what he felt. He just 
passed quiet, grave glances from Jose to me, from 
me to others whose demonstrations, although far 
less palable than Jose’s, were still obviously 
against the guest we had invited. I could not 
know what he felt; but some quality in his bear- 
ing made me feel assured and strong; made me 
feel very grateful, very loving toward him. 

‘*Ah!” thought I, suddenly. ‘I wonder how 
Andrew Bell feels about it.” 

Yes, I saw; saw, on the whole, rather an 
ambiguous, quizzical expression. But I knew 
he liked it very well and congratulated himself, 
that I would see now he was wiser in opposing 
Caroline’s invitation, than I in inviting her. 

“I knew how it would be,” said he, coming 
nearer, as his eye met mine, and speaking away 
down in his throat. ‘People will swallow a 
good deal sometimes, when it is put upon them 
with hardihood like yours. But I knew you 
couldn’t make this go down. See! Barton is as 
angry and defiant as a tiger. He’d let his blood 
run, any time, poor fool! for her, and count it a 
glory.” 

3 “Well, it is good if there is one, in this day, 
: who will make a little valiant sacrifice, whether 
? of blood, or of easy, self-complacent quietude,”’ 
; (I looked him over from head to foot, and spoke, 
$I know, with curling lip.) ‘‘ Who will do this,” 
‘I added, “for anybody, or for any idea whatever. 
‘I’m going up now to come down with Caroline.” 
99 
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He half-smiled, looking on the floor; turned j contemplation of yellow-hued melancholy. This 
on his heel and passed with a few leisurely steps | comes from her ill-health, charitable mamma 
into immaculate Jose’s Clement’s neighborhood. , says, so that one should have pity and patience, 
When I needed him so much, gentle Nan! You} So it does, I suppose, from bad health and a bad 
were always lazy enough, good Dick; but there} organization. And, by-the-bye, I wonder how 
was never a time of trial like that for me, that } much bad feeling or bad reaction there is in this 
you didn’t help me through it by saying, ‘‘Never} whole world, how much moroseness like Mrs, 


mind, Jenny! 
me; we'll manage it easily enough together.” 
And we always did. We could have done it, 
Wednesday evening, if you had been here. Be- 
cause, sustained by you (your presence, when 
you were bent on serving me, was, always, a3 
Andrew Bell’s might be, soothing and strengthen- 
ing,) I should have felt no anger,'‘no defiance 
rising. I should have kept a calm mastery of 
myself and of the circumstances, strong as their 
tide was, and everything would have come out 
right. I would have been kind to Caroline, as 
became the hostess toward her guest; kind to- 
ward all the rest. And others, seeing our strong 
unconcern, seeing us stand by Caroline and 
attend to her, without scath, would have come 
also to stand by her and show her generous 
kindness. This would have done her innermost 
soul good; would have called up the genial, the 
excellent, and laid the reckless, the defiant at rest. 


But you were a long way off. Andrew Bell 
was laughing gaily in Jose Clement’s neighbor- 
hood; papa had gone out into some of the other 
rooms where mamma was; no one looked ready 
to help me except Barton, who was biting his 
lip through, with his hands put tightly together 


behind him: and his championship would only 


have made Caroline’s cause the more desperate, $ 
P ; 


whatever it might do for any other. 


You be easy. Stay right here by} 





Baderly’s, or malice like Eunice’s, or impulsive, 
arrogant recklessness like Caroline White's, that 
don’t come in one way or another, out of unto- 
ward circumstances of health, organization, or 
social position. Not much I fancy. And let 
Mrs. Baderly first turn the evil of her own life 
and lot into good, even as she so rigidly requires 
others to do, before she, or her friends for her, 
demand the philosophical leniency and forbear- 
ance she never bestows. 

Mrs. Baderly, as I was going to say, was close 
by where I halted with Caroline, just inside the 
parlor door. She pretended that she didn’t see 
Caroline. With lifted eye-brows, with drawling 
and depressed tones, she kept on talking with, 
or rather to, Mrs. Hall, of ‘‘bad weather,” 
“drought,” of ‘‘that sad affair at Fisherville,” 
and the evil tendency of the world in general. 
Her daughters were near when we went in, and 
I don’t know who else. That part of the room 
was full. But soon it began to thin out per- 
ceptibly. The Baderly girls talked a little be- 
hind their fans, glowering in a side way, at 
Caroline, now and then; and soon slipped away. 
Others slipped away. Soon supper was ready. 
I saw Andrew Bell lead Jose out. Papa came 
back and looked in to see how it was with me. 
Seeing me coming closely behind the crowd, with 


This I ad-3 : Caroline, he smiled and bowed, as if to signify, 


mitted to myself; and, sighing, I passed through ; ‘All right! so you don’t need me,” then turned 


the crowd without speaking, without looking in ; back in haste, to mamma, of course. 


any one’s face; and went up stairs to bring 
Caroline down. 


Oh, well, I had a hard time of it. If she had ; 
been a little bit of a woman, of ordinary bearing, } was with her all through the evening. 


Barton 
led his sister; keeping near us, and occasionally 
speaking. 

So you see I was with Caroline at supper. I 
Others 


dress and beauty, she might have come in and} joined us now and then, of course; we joined 
got through the evening nicely, with all her im- others. But Caroline, with her quick percep- 
puted sins and offences. People would have made} tion, her quick feeling, could not fail to see 
way for her, bowed to her if chance brought her } what impressed me so disgracefully, that, of 
near, the flow of laughter and talk going on un-$ * nearly all who came, the manner, the looks and 
ruffled all the while. For Caroline things stood : tones said, to me, ‘We like you. You're a nice 
still. That is, the things that were near. Those ; girl. You do just as we would like to have you; 
that were remote, as, in the other parlor, in the $ 80 veges duate-d likes you; so nobody talks - 
hall, and even across the room where we were, } you; so you’re thoroughly respectable, you see,” 
went on gaily as ever, perhaps, after the first} said to her, ‘You, we'll speak to you, because 
shock and trepidation were over. you’re here with Jenny Stoughton; but we don’t 

You know, brother Dick, how censorious Mrs. ; like you. You're not subservient. You carry 
Baderly is, how her mouth-corners droop, and } your head too high. And so, see! we carry our 
her eyes have the look of being done with look- $ heads high, althotgh we attend to yous little, 
ing for comfort, of having settled finally upon a ‘ because you are here.” 
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Warn’t it disagreeable enough? times a poor desert, as it were, where thirst and 
But I must write no more this night. They } arid winds are, to oppress and torture the soul. 
ame home, that is: papa, mamma and Andrew } Pity that the harsh looks and voices of fellow- 
Ball, together with a friend of Andrew Bell, } pilgrims should be added unto these. Pity that 
yhom he accidentally met up there, came home} inan’s inhumanity to man, woman's inhumanity 
howrs ago. Papa and mamma have been in here} to woman, should ‘“‘make countless thousands 
tosee me, I have been in their room sitting, at} mourn,” and you amongst them as they most 
their feet, to hear about the day; to talk about} assuredly do. 
whatever came uppermost in our thoughts; for; She thanked me for a happy time, as we parted 
everything has interest when one talks with ; at our gate, and gave me, her hand. She asked 
noble papa. But I didn’t go down to see Andrew $ me to come in and take tea with her and some 
Bell, He sent up an ice by mamma, together $ agreeable friends she expects to-day from Wor- 
vith messages of love from Jose Clement and ; cester, and I promised. 
his own ‘*good night.” 3 Our folk were at breakfast. But they heard 
Good night, darling Dick, darling Nan. 3 us at the gate, and Andrew Bell came hurrying 
Thursday Morning. Sout to help me. She made a courtly, distant 
See if I don’t have bad luck. I was up before} bow to Caroline, opening the gate; she made a 
sunrise this morning; for I waked early; and, $ still more courtly, still more distant bow to him, 
through my open window, heard what anthems § turning her horse’s head to go. 
snd choruses the birds were singing in the trees.: Rather courtly and distant he was toward me 
Iwas tired of being still. I felt tension and a} too, until, in coming down from Donna’s back, I 
longing for action. So I put on my riding } took hold of his long nose instead of laying my 
clothes, crept softly down stairs, got John in} hand on his shoulder. Howhe laughed! And 
from the garden to saddle Donna; and in a few he came through the yard helping to hold up my 
ninutes we were upon the gallop northward; ; skirt and soundly abusing me. This was refresh- 
upon the gallop now, in the slow walk then; now; ing, because ever since the evening of the 
and then stopping to listen to the birds, to see $ society here, he had been stiff and dry toward 
them on the tree-tops ‘‘pouring their throats,” ; me. 
tosee the eastern glory of sunrise through the; ‘*Who was with you?” asked mamma, after I 
openings. Donna didn’t care for the birds, I} had been introduced to Andrew Bell’s friend and 
suppose, nor for the sunrise. But she liked to } taken my place at table. 
have me-pat her neck and head, talk to her, and “Caroline White, mamma. Not so many 
turn her out to the stone walls, where she could ; strawberries, Andrew Bell. You don’t know 
get mouthfuls of the tender grass. ’ what you are doing, I see.” Iwas in hopes by 
Coming back, I met Caroline White on her ; talking to divert mamma’s mind from Caroline 
horse, Captain Cork. Captain,” she calls him. } immediately; for I have seen, especially of late, 
Thoped she would go on, after we had exchanged } that she don’t like to have me with her. But 
afew pleasant words upon the morning, and so } mamma added, with a thoughtful, rather a sorry 
forth; for I dreaded Andrew Bell’s still disap- } mouth, and with her eyes on her plate, ‘Was it 
jobation. (I have learned, since he came, that $an appointment? Did she call for you, or “4 
heabuses me most when he best likes me, and ‘“‘Our meeting was purely accidental, mamma. 
‘pproves what I do and say; and is gentlest, } I met her just this side of the West Parish, on 
jolitest toward me, when he is most displeased.) } my way hack—Cold water, if you please, papa,” 
Bat she turned and came back with me. She} extending my glass. 
vasa dear creature to me, in spite of my appre-$ ‘Yes, daughter,” filling one for himself also, 
hension, in that hour, with her face, her voice, $ to drink with me. 
her manner so sincere and sweet; so like those It was rather a stiff time. We tried to talk; 
ifthe perfectly artless child! We talked unre-$ but I saw plainly that neither mamma nor An- 
trained|y—a thing I seldom do with another, or, } drew Bell could think of anything but my unfor- 
itleast, with another woman—and her beautiful  tunate encounter with Caroline White. 
thoughts and fancies came often in such: lan- After breakfast, when mamma and I were 
flage as the true poets use. She was not at all} alone together, after having sat a few minutes in 
Ngay spirits. She often wore a sad look when 3 silence, mamma recurred to the subject, saying 
she was still; and, thought I—‘*Poor Caroline! § that she was rather sorry I happened to meet 
your heart is heavy and sorrowful often enough, ? Caroline; that I was obliged to ride back into 
Idare say. You, like all the rest of us who are ‘the town with her, especially at breakfast-time, 
mthe earth, know what it is to find life, at’ when so many are out; that she knew Caroline 
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has a great many friends—Governor Butler’s 
folks, for instance, and General Chickering’s 
family, and others of the same high standing. 
But it was because she is talented and spirited, 
because she lived in such fine style. If she were 
& common woman, living in a common way, 
neither they nor any respectable persons would 
so easily overlook her recklessness of deportment 
She and Mrs. Dennis were talking about it, yes- 
terday. They both thought that the less one 
has to do with her—if one is perfectly polite and 
respectful toward her, when one accidentally 
meets her in company, or elsewhere—the better 
it is for one; the safer they are from taint and 
from scandal. They both concluded that Bar- 
ton’s intimacy there is the worst thing in the 
world for him, since it is, in several ways, sepa- 


rating him, step by step, from all the rest of his : 


friends. Mrs. Dennis had been credibly informed 
—by Mrs. Baderly, as it turned out—that Mr. 
Ogden calls there oftener and oftener; so that § 
his wife (the silliest, vainest little spendthrift 
there is in town, by-the-way, to whom he was $ 


married when she was sixteen, and he scarcely 
twenty-one) begins to feel bad and talk about it. $ 


She had talked with Mrs. Baderly about it. 
And if Mrs. Baderly were to tell all she heard 
from Mrs. Ogden! But she shouldn’t, she said, 
unless the time comes when she thinks it her 
duty. 

“Duty! 
part of mamma’s story. 
‘duty! duty!’ forever on her tongue, is the 
farthest from doing her duty of anybody that 1 
know. She is just a stupid old fudge! that’s 
all she is.” 

“Why, Jenny!” said mamma, half amused, 
half shocked, and looking in my face. 

“The truth, mamma! There is more genuine 
goodness, more real sense and delicacy in Caro- 
line White’s little finger than there is in Mrs. 
Baderly’s whole body and soul.” 

‘‘Where! I guess there is!” said Andrew Bell, 
appearing in the dining-room door. He over- 
heard what I was saying on his way through the 
hall. ‘I guess so!” He came and gave me the 
**Democrat.” 

** Well, it is the truth, Andrew Bell; and it is 
“00 bad that people don’t see it. Caroline White 
i: above all manner of bitterness and meanness. 
Sle don’t talk and whine about ‘duty, duty,’ as 
Mrs. Baderly does; for, with a nature like hers, 
goodness, generosity in the life, are but the 
unstudied, spontaneous expression of the noble 
spirit within; while with Mrs. Baderly they are 
mere forms, laboriously taken up, carried labori- 


Nonsense!” interrupted I, at this 


“Mrs. Baderly with ; 


wnnnnnenn, 
giver of worthy gifts to the poor. Mrs. Baderly 
(I have less and less patience with the woman 
every day that I live!) deals out miserable pit. 
tances of old clothes and stale provisions, mixed 
up with plentiful supplies of serious admonition 
(whether they need and deserve it, or not, you 
see,) of advice and warning. How anybody cay 
} endure such a woman, is more than I can under. 
stand.” 

“It is her way, child!” urged mamma. 

**So is Caroline White’s her way, mamma, 

‘*Well,” said mamma, with a business air, «if 
Caroline White were less intimate with the gen. 
tlemen, I wouldn’t say a word. I wouldn’t care 
how much you were with her.” 

““Why, what can the poor woman do?” urged 
$I. «Half of the women envy her, half fear her 
half. 

**Ho, ho! Good!” laughed Andrew Bell; and 
} then it occurred to me how many halves I was 
S using to prop my argument. 

; “TI have engaged to take tea with Caroline 
’ this evening,” I said, quite willing to annoy them 
with the intelligence. 

Mamma sighed; the laugh went quickly from 
: Andrew Bell’s features; but they neither of them 
| said anything. Mamma took up her paper. 





Andrew Bell told me that I would find some 
; thing that I would like in the ‘* Democrat,” ani 
then went; saying to mamma that he and his 
‘friend were going fishing, to be gone all day, 
probably. 

“«Good-bye, Jenny,” said he, without looking 
back; and my heart is heavy within me, whea 
iI think of it. If he and mamma had stoutly 
$ opposed my going to Caroline, as I had no doubt 
3 they would, I think I would go; for, as I haves 
fed time seen, my will is only the more deter- 
’ mined by the opposition that is without reason. 

Love, joined with reason, may lead me or hold 

me anywhere; while the mere will of another 

arouses my will, and straightway it gives battle. 
$I can thus understand how it is, that husband 
ee wife having strong individuality, strong 
wills, and not having love, so much more fre- 


quently than tamer characters, find their united 
lives intolerable to them, and so go asunder. 
Now, our good, gracious mamma loves me forty 


times better than I deserve. She does not, how 
ever, oppose my intimacy with Caroline out of 
this love, but out of her subserviency to public 
opinion, that great and (to me) most hateful 
taskmaster of us all. 

But I am going to see if there are any clouds 
§ anywhere with rain in them. I confess I shall 
: not be very sorry if there are. I shall not be 





ously. Caroline, bless her for it; is a cheerful’ sorry ta be kept at home by the unconscious 
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nin; for it troubles me, after all, to do anything 
counter to the wishes of mamma and Andrew 
Bell. But I will never stay to please Mrs. 
Baderly & Co. I should despise myself con- 
tinually, should soon be spoilt, in my inward 
life, whatever might be the staid aspect of my 
outward, if I were to take habitually upon 
myself this kind of action. God help me to 
resist it, there, if it does sometimes grieve us 
all (mamma, Andrew Bell and me, I mean,) to 
think and feel differently. And God give me 
gentleness and patience more and more, so that 
I need not, in following what is so right and 
necessary for me, grow hard, ill-natured and 
defiant. 
Evening. 

It rained like a shower nearly all the after- 
noon; so that Andrew Bell and his friend, who 
went in an open carriage without umbrellas, 
came home thoroughly drenched. Andrew Bell 
had a headache and was all out of tune; was 
provoked with a farmer who lived near the pond, 
who had oats enough for their horse and dinner 
enough for them; but who was a knotty, twisted 
“erab-apple tree,” as he said, and would let 
them have neither oats nor dinner. 

“If you would help me a little, sister Jenny,” 
said he, in the midst of his scolding, ‘‘I think I 
shouldn’t feel quite so cross,” affecting to be 
angry with some water-drops that fell from his 
hat on the back of his hand. 

So I helped him; took off his hat and hung it 
ona chair by the kitchen stove to dry; when he 
took his coat off, I hung that on ancther chair. 
He don’t take very good care of his things. His 
slippers were in the bathing-room, his robe de 
chambre was in the library, a part hanging on 
his chair, a part lying on the carpet. I carried 
these and dry socks and linens to his chamber; 
and, when I came down, sent him off to put 
them on. . 

“You're a good girl,” said he, after he came 


5 





“T have ript the button off my wristband. I 
am always doing something to get myself out of 
order. There is nobody,” he. continued, as I 
myself took the needle and began sewing on the 


} button, “‘ who needs just such a sister, Jenny, as 


you are, so much as I do. No one could be so 
thankful for such a sister as I am.” 

His voice was unsteady and filled full of ten- 
derness; he took my hand up to his lips and 
kissed it. I—I only knew that I was happier 
than ever before in my life. I suppose I sewed 
the button on, and fastened it properly; but I 
haven’t the faintest remembrance aboutit. His 
friend came down soon. Papa camein. Mamma 
came from aunt Esther’s room, and we all sat 
down to Irish Ellinor’s good supper. Andrew 
Bell gave me strawberries and cream; papa gave 
me biscuit; mamma tea. I cared for nothing 
but the strawberries and cream—only a little, 
of course, for the brother who served them; and 
who, now that his friend Cochran is here, sits 
near me at table. 

Aunt Esther has been visiting cousin Abby 
and her little troop of children. She returned 
to us to-day; is tired, not very well, but serene 
as a lake in summer-time. I wonder if I can 
ever be like her, if I live on into life’s wane. 
Perhaps I may. She says I may. She says her 
own feet used to be very restless hunting after 
better paths than those she and such uncon- 
cerned multitudes were walking; and she sees 
now that this was better than content. By-and- 
bye, when she found the way, then the content 
that is with reason, came. 

Friday Morning. 

Have I told you a word about Andrew Bell’s 
friend? His name is Cochran. His parents 
lived in Concord, Massachusetts; now he hasn’t 
any. He is outrageously ugly, but talented, 
quiet and agreeable. His patrimony has been 
all swallowed up by his education, Andrew Bell 
says. But he loves his profession (the law) as 


down again to the parlor. His back was toward : the true artist loves his art, whatever it be, and 
me. He was hunting mamma’s work-box over. ; the means and methods of his art; so that, 


“The fact is, you see,” he added, trying to put } Andrew Bell says, he is sure of success. 


I said 


§ very coarse thread into the eye of a very fine he is ugly. But when he talks or listens (and 


needle. “I wouldn’t give much for—for a sister, 
ever so strong-minded, ever so fine a lady, if she 
couldn’t know what to do for me when I’n ill- 
used any way; if she couldn’t find as much plea- 
sure in seeing to me, as I in being seen to. I 
rather think you could. But I wonder what the 
reason is that I can’t thread this needle.” 
“What do you want to do?” asked I, crossing 
over to him; glad to cross over; glad to come 
near him; for his words, and, above all, his 
tones, made him just then a dear brother to me. 





when he is in repose too) there is an intelli- 
gence, an easy dignity in his bearing that car- 
ries himself and those who look on, away above 
all contemplation of the mere question of feature 
and form. He is of iron-like conservation, I see, 
in his political and social theories; but of iron- 
like justice also. 

He must know Caroline White. He would 
find himself suited in her, I think; and she in 
him. He would be like a rock to her, both in 
the way of support and defence; for, while his 
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complacent conservation would keep him cool 
and judicious, would keep him from rebellions 


What we all, more or less desire and need, 
} aunt Easter said, is recognition of the ability, the 


against public opinion, out of his justice and in- } talent, the good intention there is Within ou 
trinsic honesty, he would do whatever he thinks } hearts. Many a one here amongst us, she said 


right and manly, and in the straightforward 
way, to make people respect all his actions— 


and him, and her. 


CHAPTER V. 
Concord, September 12th, 1854. 
Have you not often seen how when that for 
which we have been wishing and striving, comes, 
it is often more unlucky than that we dread and 
struggle against? Ihave. For instance, Caro- 


5 
5 


i“ ready to cry out, stretching forth their 





hands to their brothers, their sisters, longing 


3 for recognition, that they may stand quietly and 


with full assurance of appreciation, in speaking 
their own spontaneous words, performing their 
own spontaneous acts. 
these. 

Well, I invited Caroline, and she came. Coch- 
ran was here all day, leading her, being led by 
her, watching all the words she uttered, catching 


Caroline was one of 


line and Cochran met here, and sympathized at } them, hoarding them as if they were diamonds 
once, as I wished. They met elsewhere. We} and gold, watching her glance, living on it—in 
called on her (he proposed it) and went out on short, that day fastened his noble heart io her 
the river with her, in her little boat. Aunt } forever. I expected this; for I had observed 
Esther, Andrew Bell, Cochran and I were out} them both, and knew what it meant, his color 
one morning in the carriage together, when we } swiftly changing and the fingers trembling when- 
overtook Caroline just above the Institute. She \ ever we mentioned her before him, and the new 
was out in a hack-about bonnet and shawl and $ softness in Caroline’s manner, when he was with 
thick veil, for a long walk. It was like a new 3 us, the new depth and tremulousness of his tones, 
brightness on our way, looking into her beaming I had mentioned these tokens to Andrew Bell, 
fave, hearing her full, rich voice. Even Andrew jpn he said with heartiness, ‘‘I’m glad!” and 
Bell .was softened toward her this morning. He 3 skipped a little in his gladness. ‘‘ For,” added 


chatted with her, let the best light of his coun- ; he, “if Caroline White gets such a husband as 
tenance shine on her, was the first to say, ‘‘Come 3 he will make; a man of such genius, such ster- 


into the carriage, Mrs. White, and ride with us. 
You will make our ride doubly pleasant:” was 
the most strenuous in saying, and in showing 


ling, manly qualities, I'll venture her.” 

He evinced the most open cordiality toward 
Caroline, after this, calling often, running in 
her that thore was abundant room for her on the } any time, sometimes alone, sometimes with 


frunt seat between himself and Cochran. 

How we talked and talked, after she came in! 
We minded neither singing-bird, nor shade of 
trees, nor blue sky, although I suppose they all 
blessed us in their still way; for we were more 


Cochran. Cochran confessed to him that every 
thought and desire of his life centred more 
and more in her. He hoped, he said, and 
still he feared to trust all to one whose life had 
been like hers, or ‘‘as hers is represented to be, 


to ourselves and to each other, than they all. } by people generally,” he added, with a husky 


Aunt Esther had not previously met Caroline. 
It was good to see how kind her eyes were when 
she looked at her, and her tones, when she spoke 
to her; good to feel that she appreciated, with- 
out narrow prejudice, the beauties of her con- 
versation and her whole bearing. 

We all talked about our ride and about Caro- 





voice. 

But let me make my long story a short one. 
Let me take paragraphs from my journal—kept 
partly for this purpose. 

Met Mrs. Baderly to-day, and she glowered 
on me like a black thunder-cloud. She said, 
“Tell your mother that I want to see her, 


line, that day at dinner; and aunt Esther was } Jenny. Tell her I shall call; probably to-morrow 
sure, she said, that Caroline has a good heart. }morning.” She ‘feels that she has a duty to 


Bless her! I wanted to kiss her hand. 

So mamma was softened toward Caroline. 
She suggested that I had perhaps better send a 
litule note in to her before aunt Esther left, in- 
viting her to spend the day with us all, if Andrew 





perform,” no doubt; and something tells me that 
it has reference to my intimacy with Caroline 
White. 

Mamma, aunt Esther and I called on Mrs. 
Endicott. Jose Clement and Eunice Baderly 


Bell, Mr. Cochran, aunt Esther, papa and all, } were there; but they left as we went in. Jose, 
would help us carry it through; if they would } for some reason, did not look me in the face at 
help us thoroughly to establish Caroline in the} all. She used always to have so sweet a smile 
good graces of all Concord. So they all promised; } for me! To-day she had confusion in her face; 
all but papa, he was not present. and she seemed in a hurry to be away from me. 
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I don’t think she has been in here for a fort- 
night; she used to come two, or three, or half- ; 
a-dozen times a week. Well, heaven give me } 
patience with all the folly and nonsense there is 
jn this world we live in. 

— Cochran has opened his office to-day, and } 
taken up boarding quarters at the ‘‘Eagle.” He 
was in this evening; seems to feel little spirit in 
his new undertaking; whereas, two weeks ago, 
he was filled with sanguine interest. He is dis- 
couraged about affairs in the Orient, this even- 
ing. 

Peace is not peace. He thinks despotism is 
likely to have the best of it. And this made my 
heart sick and full of pain, until dear papa said 
with a serious, but calm face—‘‘If despotism 
has a cruel work to do let it be done. Its true 
character and purposes will the sooner be mada 
plain; it will the sooner become so intolerable as 
to excite an indignation, an uprising, before 
which it must give way. I dread the suffering. 
Few men can dread it more. But one can see, 


that, in the life of nations, as in individual life, 
the spirit is disciplined in this way: prepared, 
led. Led on step by step up its Calvary; bear- 
ing a heavy cross, but coming with the more 
effective steps to where this can be laid down 


andacrown taken. I can bear all the suffering, 
therefore, for the sake of the good that certainly 
will come out of it, at last.” 

Well, he is a darling papa! The dearest papa! 
Iwould bless God that he is my papa, for the 
light that comes from him to my troubled soul, 
if there were no other reason. I believe his idea 
is the trve one, and am glad and thankful like a 
little child to believe it. 

Yet will I work and pray against evil, more 
diligently than ever. But it shall be with a 
clearer vision, that shall see Providence design- 
ing, working everywhere; and with a patient, 
loving heart. 

—Cochran came in this evening in search 
of Andrew Bell. As Andrew Bell was not to be 
found, in library, garden, or chamber, he did 
not sit down; but complained a little standing 
in the doorway, of the clouds, that, day after 
day, neither give us needful rain, nor clear 
away, 

Complained too of so many trees, of so much 
shade therefrom in the yards, of the sickly grass 
and the mould. He saw some green mould on 
our walk as he came in, he said. He had seen 
Some walks in town covered with it. People 
ought to know how unwholesome this is, and 
keep their trees to the sidewalks. Two weeks 
ago, I remember, he could not be done praising 
these same trees, this same shade. 





Caroline is sick to-day, they say; is attended 
i by her husband’s cousin, Dr. White of Boston, 
* who happens to be visiting her at this time. I 
’ shall go in the morning and see to her. 

Mrs. Baderly’s voice at the bell, inquiring of 
’ Ellinor whether Mrs. Chase is in, and alone. 
} And it is pitchy dark. 

Later. 

They called me down; it was so bad a story 
to hear! mamma was in such consternation about 
it! 

“‘Caroline White—Caroline White is a ruined 
woman,” Mrs. Baderly said, turning up her 
eyes; and ‘“Ruinéd!” Miss Croly, who accom- 
panied her, echoed, working at her glove-fasten- 
ing. 

‘How ?” I asked. 

*‘Can’t you guess! Haven’t you heard that 
Dr. White is there from Boston!” 

“‘Yes, but what of that, pray?” 

*“*What of that! You know she’s sick, don’t 
you?” 

‘l’ve heard that she is,” I answered. 
want to see her to know how sick she is.” 

‘“‘Oh!” with three or four inflections on the 
syllable, exclaimed Miss Croly. ‘Don’t go there. 
It’s a pity you’ve been at all. A great pity; 
isn’t it, Mrs. Baderly?” 

‘‘Great,” shaking her head solemnly. 

‘“‘Why? I don’t understand a word about 
it.” 

“Strange you don’t think,” laughed Miss 
Croly, turning to Mrs. Baderly. ‘‘Isn’t it, Mrs. 
Baderly ?” 

“Very.” 

“T think it strange that you can’t tell me, at 
once,” said I, out of all patience. 

“Oh, we don’t intend to ¢ell anything,” re- 
plied Miss Croly. ‘It isn’t a thing to talk about, 
you know; because, as yet, nothing is certain. 
Or, that is, nobody has seen anything. But I’ve 
no more doubt what has been going on there 
since Dr. Whitecame up! He has been up often, 
you know. People have talked about it all 
along.” 

‘“‘Is he married, or single?” asked mamma. 

‘‘Married. But, then, that makes no differ- 
ence with her. You know Ogden has been there, 
just as if he hadn’t any wife. So have some 
others I could mention if I tried hard.” 

‘**T guess you could,” interposed Mrs. Baderly, 
her voice like that I used, as a child, to associate 
with Watts— 


«TJ 


“Hark from the tombs a doleful sound!” 


When it first occurred to me, all the horrible 


‘import of their inuendoes, I was so angrily 
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excited as to be faint. I did not speak, however. } 
I sat trembling and weak, with all my faculties 
stretching, straining themselves, trying the im- 
plication, looking its probable consequences over 
and over, and determining what my own rela- 
tive action shall be. 

“Josephine and Eunice think that is some- 
thing that Mr. Andrew Chase will be likely to 
feel as much as any one,” interposed Miss 
Croly, looking inquiringly in my face. 

‘*We shall all feel it,” said I, tears coming. 
‘“*It is so sad a thing that——” 

Yes, J think so!”, interrupted Miss Croly, 
rallying her eyes. ‘‘We can*see by this that it 
is hard knowing in a large place like this, or in 
any place, who’s who and what is what.” 

I answered eagerly. 

“*T didn’t mean to admit that I believe the 
story. I don’t: I think it a wicked thing start- 
ing it; stirring it, now that it is started. I have 
no words to tell how wicked it seems to me!” 
And I wept just like a child. 

They sat still awhile. Then Mrs. Baderly said 
something to mamma about its being so cloudy 
all the time lately, and soon they took their 
leave. 

Of mamma. For I did not mind their going. 
I sobbed and sobbed, as I have not done before 
since our dear father died. I wonder what this 
means; this that Jose and Eunice have to say 
about Andrew Bell’s feeling it. I suppose rumor 
may have been saying that ‘‘ Andrew Bell is think- 
ing of Mrs. White;” and ‘‘ wondering whether he 
will propose ;” because he has called there occa- 
sionally, of late; has treated her in a cordial, 
friendly manner, as all men should treat all 
women. 

Jose has endeavored in many ways to make a 
snug monopoly of Andrew Bell. This I have all 
along seen. He has humored her endeavor to a 
considerable extent; has all along made a little 
pet of her. I suppose she has had no great: 
satisfaction in his late attentions to Caroline. I$ 
suppose her cousin Croly may have been thrown } 
somewhat into effervescence by the same demon- ; 
strations. ; 

It must be so. According to Jose’s accounts to : 
me, he has a long time been half distracted with } 
his passion for Caroline, and with the jealousies ; 
she has occasioned him by her blandness toward } 
other gentlemen. 3 

So they two have had their heads together } 





nnn’ 
day, be filled up with the poor thoughts of this 
poor affair, I wonder? On the contrary, let me 
put it afar off from me. Let me look into my 
own soul and see to keeping that unspotted from 
malevolence, or weakness, or fear. For God, 
who is so far above all men, all events, sees how 
it is with me now, and always; sees whether the 
life I live is all outward and troubled unto the 
world, or inward and peaceful unto Him. 

This morning (this morning of the twelfth, 
that is; for I am done with my journal) I shall 
go to see Caroline White; I have looked the 
matter all over—motive, deed and probable con- 
sequences—to see if so vaunted principle would, 
upon being referred to in a regular way as people 
advise, take side with so-decried impulse. She 
did. 

And she always does, whenever I leave impulse 
waiting, and go to consult her. Usage, conven- 
tionalism oppose impulse often enough; prin- 
ciple never does to my knowledge. 

I said to mamma at breakfast, 

“IT must go and see Caroline White to-day, 
mamma.” 

She answered, dropping her fork, ‘‘Oh, now, 
don’t!” 

Andrew Bell did not speak, or look up; but 
there was not a muscle or joint, in his face or 
hands, that did not give indication of his listen- 
ing intently. 

I answered calmly, 

“*T must, mamma; for I think it necessary and 
right. So please don’t oppose my going. Have 
the goodness, Andrew Bell, to bring up some- 
taing good to read when you come to dinner.” 

He asked. 

‘‘What shall it be? book or newspaper?” 

“T want Judson’s Memoirs. Caroline has read 
them; and has told me many things I never 
knew before of their hard life, of the stern dis- 
cipline by which he turned his foibles into graces, 
and made his character the sublime one it was.” 

“T will get it for you,” helping me to aspa- 
ragus. 

‘‘But you will be reading me lessons of life, 
of activity, of usefulness, and so on, off of every 
page. Every page will point a finger at me, re- 
proving me ee 

He interrupted me, saying, 

*‘And another upward, stimulating you, en- 
couraging you.” 

He half-smiled with tears in his eyes. I looked 


over the matter, probably, and this has spoiled ! toward mamma; but saw that she was not attend- 
their generosity toward Caroline and Andrew ; ing to one word we were saying. She was still 
Bell; and, moreover, toward me, the sister of thinking of my proposed visit to Caroline. I 
one offender, the friend of the other. ’ thought that she was going to speak of it again, 

But shall my life of to-day, to-morrow, of next ' after a little more abstraction at playing with 
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her pork; and so, bidding Andrew Bell ‘‘a good ; a long time, earnestly, after I came up. It had 
day,” I came directly to my room, where I shall } something ominous in it, touching myself, I have 
stay, 28 I think, until it is time to go to Caro- no doubt; touching my visit to Caroline. If_— 
line. I heard mamma and Andrew Bell talking § (T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


BY MRS. SARAH L. RUSSELL. 


My childhood’s home, my childhood’s home, 
How beautiful to me! 

Thy green old woods, and murmuring rills, 
And prairie, wild and free; 

A sea of living green, which spreads 
Far as the eye can gaze; 

Sprinkled with flowers of every hue, 
In beauty’s gorgeous maze. 


What though no stately palace rears 
Its turrets to the sky; 
And wealth, with all its gilded train, 
Greets not the pazser-by: 
Here dwelt the loving and beloved, 
In years long past away; 
Fair forms through these lone chambers moved, 
Alas! where now are they? 


The morning sun as brightly shines 
As when it rose on them; 

And evening’s stars as brightly deck 
Night’s brilliant diadem; 


The wild-wood flowers as early bloom, 
The birds as sweetly sing; 

As if they trod the pleasant earth 
In these calm days of Spring. 


Within the green earth’s quiet breast, 
They calmly slumber on; 

I see their peaceful place of rest 
Upon yon hill-side lone; 

A mother’s form is resting there 
Beside her infant boy, 

They feel no more the pain and care 
Which dims each earthly joy. 


Strangers are dwelling in the home 
Which once we called our own; 
For they who made its light and joy 
To happier climes have flown. 

And I, a weary wanderer here, 
Long for the hour to come, 

When angel ones shall welcome me 
To our Eternal Home. 





“DARLING.” 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Ox, how often lips have lingered 
O’er this warm and loving word, 
And by it what sweet emotions 
Have within the heart been stirred. 
In this world of care and shadow, 
Oh, how very often hath 
Its sweet accents, like a blessing, 
Cast the sunshine o’er our path! 


Sad and pale, a mother muses, 

~ In her chamber, all alone, 

O’er the dreams of happy girlhood, 
And a well-remembered tone; 

But a light step breaks the stillness, 
Lighting up her face with joy, 

As she turns and murmurs fondly, 
“Heaven bless thee, darling boy!” 





In his study sits a father, 
With the care-marks on his brow; 
But a voice of gushing music 
Lures him from his labor now; 
And a bright face steals upon him, 
With rese-lip and sunny curl; 
And he murmurs, with fond kisses, 
“Heaven bless thee, darling girl!” 


Where the pale moon, with soft blushes, 
Bathes the hill-side and the grove, 
Two are walking ‘neath the radiance, 
Dreaming of that captor—Love. 
And the low winds catch the music 
Of those fond words, “I am thine;” 
And they listen as he whispers, 
“ Angels bless thee, darling mine!” 





MRS. FIDGE. 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


Mrs. Fipcs is handsome and accomplished, s one of them runs to her one day with a gangy 


Mrs. Fidge is aristocratic and refined, no one 
can converse with more elegance, or dress with 
more taste than Mrs. Fidge; but she has nerves, 
and that spoils all. 

Mrs. Fidge is wealthy; her house is the finest 
in town; her carriages make people stop to stare; 
of servants she has a colony; of friends an un- 
counted number; but Mrs. Fidge has nerves, and 
the number of her possessions adds but to the 
number of her apprehensions and cares. 

There is a Mr. Fidge, a good man, a fond hus- 
band, a gentleman: liberal, courteous, intelligent; 
he is unwearied in ministering to Mrs. Fidge’s 
wants, both real and fancied; but to no purpose 
whatever; the lady neither obtains any peace for 
herself, nor allows it to him, nor to any one else, 
for she has nerves. 

The truth is, Mrs. Fidge does not live in the 
actual world with the rest of us, whether from 
misfortune or disdain no one ever found out. 
She is like some birds that only have their nests 
on the ground, but live far above in the blue air; 
or rather, Mrs. Fidge is like other birds that 
have their nests amidst the freshness and beauty 
of summer boughs, and might live with the sweet 
hush of fanning leaves and the odor of dainty 
blossoms about them, but instead, descend upon 
the ground to hunt for carrion and worms; Mrs. 
Fidge dwells not on earth, but in the world of 
her dreams, and fancies, and fears, and horrors. 

There are little Fidges, but the poor things 
might as well have been born in a grated prison 
as in their princely home, such victims are they 
to their mother’s apprehensions: they must not 
play with other children, they may hear bad 
words; they must not go to school, it will injure 
their spines; they must not walk in winter, it is 
too cold, nor in summer, it is too warm, certainly 
not in spring, it is too wet, and every one knows 
that in autumn the air is poisonous with miasma. 
The little Fidges wear flannel and eiderdown in 
in August, our climate is so changeable; they 
wear respirators and rubber boots, and take 
penny-royal tea every time they sneeze, for Mrs. 
Fidge has a horror of consumption. 

Is there contagious disease in the neighbor- 
hood, Mrs. Fidge has her windows barred, and 
the — come near dying of suffocation; 





insect of delicate green—horror! it is a cholera 
fly. ‘Betty, Billy, Sally, Mr. Fidge,,” she says, 
‘all and every, pack, write, find lodgings, order 
expresses, we are away to-morrow morning, or 
we shall be taken a longer journey by the awful 
destroyer, Death!” Mr. Fidge demurs, complains, 
expostulates, says he has notes to pay, money to 
collect, friends to meet, important projects to 
consummate; very well! Mrs. Fidge is resigned, 
though tears come in her eyes. If he wants to 
follow their precious children to the grave, if 
he wishes to hurry her beside them—very well! 
Men seem to think it rather amusing now-a-days 
to replace the wife that has given her young 
heart with all its fresh affections e 

Mr. Fidge interrupts her, he will go to Kams- 
chatka, if she wishes: never mind about his 
business, he can afford to lose a few thousands: 
never mind about his time, he has but one life 
to lead, and that shall be spent in Mrs. Fidge’s 
service. 

Mr. Fidge demurs less and less as they grow 
older, for he finds it easier to indulge than to 
combat Mrs. Fidge’s innumerable whims. He 
tries to take them like a philosopher, to con- 
sider as the artist, Albert Durer, is said to have 
done, that a troublesome wife was given him be- 
cause Providence knew that he could endure the 
trial. He comforts himself with the knowledge 
that nervous people and invalids always live 
longest, and that Mrs. Fidge has had so many 
swoons and convulsions her constitution takes 
them kindly now. Indeed he does not know but 
they are necessary to her preservation, and as 
thunder-storms come to clear the atmosphere, 
so they come to restore tranquillity. 

Mr. Fidge was not always so meek and philo- 
sophical, he was enraged once, shortly after his 
marriage, and rebuked his poor bride so cruelly, 
that the scar of the wound he inflicted is in her 
heart to this very day. 

This was the way it happened. From being 4 
gay young man, the life and idol of society, 
sought and flattered by belles innumerable, he 
became the husband of Arabella Mason, who 
was fresh and fair as the best of them, and what 
all could not boast, had wealth of purse as well 
as of intellect. 
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It was all charming at first. Mr. Fidge thought } wished that she had been a beggar, a dwarf, a 
he should never be tired of looking into Ara-; nun, anything but rich and queenly, and—for- 
pella’s eyes, and blamed the summer evenings $ saken! 
that were not long enough while he and Arabella} Should she revenge herself, by returning to 
cooed like two turtle-doves, under the vines of } society and accepting the homage that awaited 
their moonlighted cottage piazza. her? Ah, she should only watch him smiling 

But alas, when winter came, they seemed to} upon other women, laughing over his wine, 
have cooed out; all the complimentary adjectives} eager in dance, in song, in sport, as he had 
in the language had been applied to Arabella, 3 always been, and only cold and civil and calm 
and some until they were stale and threadbare; } to her. 
and Arabella had rehearsed her fears and frights No! Arabella’s gentle heart could not bear 
and symptoms, until Mr. Fidge thought it a pity } such anguish, her proud heart could not have the 
he had not been educated a physician, there was } world watch and comment upon its woes. She 
such a compendium of disease in his home for a consulted her watch again, she had been holding 
continual subject: she would be to him like an} it and had kept her eyes fixed, though vacantly, 
artist’s lay-figure, useful as Correggio’s wife! upon its face, ever since Mr. Fidge first left the 

Fond as the ears were into which she whis-} house: ten came, eleven, twelve, one — past 
pered her trials; and silvery as was the voice; midnight! Time for ghosts to walk, for thieves 
that gave them utterance, Mr. Fidge could not to be abroad! were her worst fears to be realized 
help being a little wearied: he wondered the$so soon? Her imagination pictured vividly as 
neighbors did not call—he had selected a thinly ; if he stood before her, the recreant husband 
settled neighborhood, for the sake of more lonely } staggering into the room, with bloodshot eyes, 
hours with Arabella; but now, alas, once Mr. with stammered senseless apologies; but she . 
Fidge remembered his duties to society, again } would forgive him, only, only—would she not 
he would entertain his friends, and Arabella} remember this one night as a useful warning! 
should dazzle the world. Mrs. Fidge arose to remove a slender table which 

Arabella did not wish to dazzle, she was con- } stood near the door, and was covered with frail 
tented with home, she was satisfied with the: but valuable vases; Mr. Fidge might overturn 
admiration of one she loved: men were different, ; it, in the helpless and heedless state of body and 
she supposed, she had always heard a man’s * mind, in which he was sure to return. 
affection had no stability; other women lost} Meantime Mr. Fidge was quietly playing 
their husband’s love, why should not she?} whist with an old friend: it was a game of 
Doubtless her time had come. which both were very fond, they had been mem- 

Now Arabella had said all these things before, 3 bers of one club in their merry bachelorhood, 
and Mr. Fidge, unwilling that a tear should dim $ and had past many such quiet evenings together. 
her heavenly eyes, had settled back in his easy- ; The friend had been married at the same time 
chair, concealing ennui as best he could; but} with Mr. Fidge, but his wife was not an Ara- 
now he thought it time to assert his rights, and bella, and observing her husband’s enjoyment 
also prove that he respected Mrs. Fidge too } of the game, had slyly set back the hands of the 
much to indulge her like a spoiled child; she} parlor clock; so that they had but reached half 
pouted: well, it would not hurt her to pout; she} past nine when Mr. Fidge arose to depart, 
would stay at home: well, then Mr. Fidge must 3 thanking his host and hostess with a beaming 
walk alone. ; face, for pleasure which they all hoped often to 

So Mrs. Fidge sat in her elegant parlor, with } renew. 
dismal forebodings coming through her mind;} Just then the bells without rang a sudden 
what might not become of Mr. Fidge? He might} frightened peal, as if for a fire alarm; and the 
form convivial habits, he might gamble, might} gentlemen seizing their hats, rushed from the 
come home some night to tell of a ruined fortune, } house together, followed a crowd who knew no 
tuined habits, ruined reputation, all resulting } better than themselves whither they were going, 
from this one step of forsaking his Arabella. and searched the town from end to end, in hopes 

Was she growing ugly? Mrs. Fidge consulted of discovering why they were there, and what 
her glass: no! many another man might fall at} they could all be seeking. 
her feet even yet; but she was Mr. Fidge’s wife, Tired of asking questions which none could 
the excitement of pursuit was over, the romance 3 answer, and confessing ignoranee to questions 
of love was ended, the cup of domestic happiness 3 which all asked, Mr. Fidge gained possession of 
drained, and now, now, what a future! Mrs. } one of the belfry ropes, and rang away indefati- 
Fidge wished she had never loved, never hoped, * gably, while his friend promised to return with 
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whatever intelligence he should be able to Whilst the crowd laughed, and the great belfry 
gather. bell vibrated again, and the village editor hurried 

Suddenly Mr. Fidge heard the tramp of ; home to write a ludicrous account of the panic, 
returning footsteps; and a merry multitude it } the manuscript of which Mr. Fidge bought of 
seemed, that swarmed into the little vestibule, ‘ him for a suit of clothes, the day following. Mr, 
and about the steps of the church. Fidge himseif disappeared; and at the door of 

Mr. Fidge ceased his labor, a pause ensued, } his own house met Arabella with dishevelled hair 
and his friend came forth to tell him that there } and assurances that she would ask no questions, 
was no fire, but only some one lost. Mr. Fidge’s } if only he were alive and whole. Somehow Ara- 
heart fell at once—fell worse when all the watch- } bella forgot to remember this evening as a lesson 
ing faces that crowded around him burst into a} to her husband, and somehow Mr. Fidge was 
laugh, which brought down vibrations from the} called out of town that next day, and did not 
bell above: the alarmist was Arabella, Mr. Fidge } return till people were tired of laughing over 


awoke to find himself looking after himself, as the respective anxieties and mistakes of Mr. 
indeed all sensible people will. 


and Mrs. Fidge. 





SUMMER. 


BY MRS. C. H. CRISWELL 


Dark the woods with waving shadows, 
Sweet the clover-scented meadows 
Now so beautfully green; 
Smiling ope the budded roses 
Where sly Cupid oft reposes 
With his fatal darts unseen 


Gently on the brooks are gliding, 

Shining fish within them hiding 
*Neath the water-lilies fair; 

Gracefully the trees are waving 

O’er their banks, and deeply laving * 
In the stream their roots all bare. 


Drowsily the bees are humming, 

Laden from the flow’rets coming 
To their hives beneath the shade; 

Butterflies are flitting over 

Glancing beds of waving clover, 
All their flow’ry visits made. 





Sweet at evening’s hour to listen, 
While the stars above us glisten, 
To the plaintive whip-poor-will; 
And to hear the gentle murmur— 
Insect music—of the Summer 
As their strains the night air fill. 


Days of Summer, ye are flying— 
Soon will all your charms be dying, 
Scorn, too soon ye’ll pass away! 
So fades life—and thus decaying 

Like the leaflet briefly staying 
Do we linger but a day. 


Let it then be our endeavor 
When we die to live forever 
In the mansions of the blest; 
Let our prayers ascend to Heaven, 
First at morn and last at even, 
That our souls may be at rest. 





CHILDHOOD. 


BY WINNY WOODBINE. 


Wuen thou art roaming far away, 
Beside some smiling stream, 

Where bluer skies and brighter stars 
Upon thy pathway beam; 

Where blossoms gem each green hill-side, 
And woo the “soft South-west,” 

While sweeter strains and softer tones 
Will soothe thy soul to rest. 

Or when within the halls of mirth, 
The gayest of the gay, 

The moments with their wild delight 
Are vanishing away; 





Then often will thy heart turn back 
To those sweet childish hours, 

When youth and hope roamed side by side 
Amid the budding flowers. 


And childhood with its purity 
Will seem oh, doubly bright, 

When shadows gather darkly round 
As steals the gloom of night; 

But never more will youth come back 
To bless thy weary heart, 

The waves of time will roll between 
And keep thee far apart. 
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AND THE TALE THAT HANGS THEREBY. 


BY ELLA 


I wap had a weary day of shopping in the city; 
for when one sets forth with twenty-five dollars 
to buy a hundred dollars’ worth of things, one 
becomes perfectly overwhelmed by the uncon- 
scionable demands of shopkeepers, and expe- 
riences a sense of relief when the fatiguing task 
is ended. So it was with me; I had accomplished 
my purchases, and the old stage deposited me at 
the door of our country home, with my head full 
of the experiment I was about to make. 

How inviting the house looked, humble though 
it was, forming, with its cool shade-trees, such 
a pleasant contrast to the dusty city I had left; 
and as I caught sight of aunt Madge walking 
through the little flower-garden in front to meet 
me, I breathed a silent prayer of gratitude that 
I had a home, and some one to love me. For 
aunt Madge and I were all in all to each other. 
I was an orphan, and she my mother’s only 
sister; she had no other tie, and she, and I, and 
Bridget lived there together in a cosy quietude 
that was infinitely delightful. 

We had few visitors, for although we prided 
ourselves upon being one of the oldest families 
in the place, it was well known through the vil- 
lage that my father, lawyer Morpeth, left but 
little money; and people who would have thought 
it an honor to be upon visiting terms with my 
father’s father, now looked down upon my father’s ° 


RODMAN. 


$the bonnets at the milliner’s with the greatest 
care, aud I know that I can do it—it will save 
quite a sum.” 

I unrolled a richly colored blue ribbon, and 
aunt Madge, after admiring it, exclaimed, “I 
am so glad that you didn’t get green! I dislike 
green with blue eyes—they don’t match; and I 
dare say that you can trim it as well as any mil- 
liner—you were plmays handy, you know, at 
making doll’s bonnets.” 

She laid the ribbon against my cheek, and 
wondered, as she commented upon its becoming- 
ness, when Edward Lyster would come? She 
had a great idea, this dear aunt Madge, of 
my making a splendid, wealthy marriage, and 
riding in triumph over the heads of ‘those up- 
starts,” as she called them; but although I had 
not seen Edward Lyster since we were children, 
I turned aside that aunt Madge might not notice 
the blush I felt rising to my cheek; and pre- 
tending an alarming appetite, I hurried in to the 
tea-table. 

The next morning, after thoroughly dusting 
the little parlor, and making it cool and shady, 
I placed the round-table, containing my new 
bonnet and all its belongings by the open win- 
: dow; and spreading a clean napkin on my lap, 
I sat down to my task. ‘Secure your cape and 

, strings first,” had been the milliner’s advice, 





daughter because they had become rich and built ; : ‘and then see what you have left for bows,” 
gingerbread structures on the site of the old and bearing this in mind, I proceeded accord- 
blacksmith’s shop, or village tavern, while the $ ingly. 
Morpeth estate had been sold, piece by piece, 3 Aunt Madge had resolutely declined my ser- 
until there remained only the cottage in which } vices in the kitchen, that morning, being impa- 
we lived, that had formerly been the residence } tient, she said, to see the bonnet trimmed; but 
of my father’s farmer. But every one said that ; she made frequent visits to my domain, sometimes 
aunt Madge carried herself with the air of a { with a saucer of eggs in her hand that she was 
princess; and as for me, if the truth must be } beating up, ‘to find out how I was getting on;” 
told, they pronounced me ‘stuck up.” : but although this was kindly meant, I must say 

We went into the house, and aunt Madge was i that it materially retarded my progress. For 
soon exploring the band-box I brought with me. } instance, aunt Madge was decidedly horrified at 
She loved to see me prettily dressed, and always ; my clipping the ribbon into little bits; and she 
lauded the good taste of my purchases; but when } seemed to be under the impression that it should 
she brought to view a very fine but untrimmed } be sewed with twine—wondering, with a sort of 
and uslined straw-bonnet, she uttered an excla- } aggravating innocence, whether the bows would 
mation Jf surprise and disma ‘ stay on! 

“T am going to trim it, aaa aunt Madge,” ; Now, my ambition had been to present aunt 
said I, in a tone of conscious power, ‘I studied : Madge but two phases of the ao un- 
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adorned foundation of straw, and the blue rib- ‘“‘Myself,” I replied, with a sort of conscious 
boned wonder that was to astonish her eyes with $ pride. 
its milliner-like air; so, I banished her to the } “* You?” exclaimed my companion, fixing upon 
kitchen with the threat that if her visits were ; me a broad stare of incredulous surprise; and | 
not discontinued, I would come and drop my supposed that her next words would be a request 
thimble into the cake she was making—but I; to lend it for a pattern, but with her eyes fixed 
had, notwithstanding, an uncomfortable suspi- } upon the bonnet, she talked of other things until 
cion that aunt Madge’s eyes were peering ty joined aunt Madge. 
me from cracks and crevices during the whole § The next day, I went to see ‘aunt Eunice,” 
operation. one of our old church members, who lived with 
As if to confirm this idea, she walked in at} her grand-daughter on the outskirts of the vil- 
the precise moment that I had finished my task 3 lage, and who, not being strong for work, had 
and elevated it in triumph on my head, declaring : the pittance that sufficed for their support eked 
that there would not be a prettier bonnet in the } out by charity. Sally was in my Sunday-school 
place. Aunt Madge complimented me, as well} class, but I had seen neither of them, now, for 
as the bonnet; and I thought, myself, that I} two or three weeks. 


looked passable in it. Into each of those bows } 
had been twisted some thoughts of Edward } 
Lyster; and I now felt pretty well satisfied with 
my work 

‘The Cranston girls are making toward you,” 3 
whispered aunt Madge, as we were coming out of 
church, the next Sunday, ‘‘I knew they would.” 

“The Cranston girls” were aunt Madge’s pet 
aversion, and no great favorites of mine, Re- 
becca, the oldest, was a showily-pretty, loud- 





Aunt Eunice told me confidentially that “they 
had nothing fit to wear—Miss Myers had given 
Sally an old bunnit and some laylock ribbun, 
but Sally didn’t know how to put it on, and her 
fingers were too clumsy.” 

I laid aside my things, and set about the task 
of thatching Sally Pue. Neither ‘‘the bunnit” 
nor the ‘‘laylock ribbun” were any great things; 
but I managed matters so that, at last, they pre- 
sented quite a respectable appearance. Sally 


talking, gool-natured sort of girl—while Ann * was delighted, she had never looked so fine in 


was red-haired, more vulgar than her sister, and } her life; and then, taking in hand a great, black 
decidedly malicious. They were a very queer } shed, to which Eunice applied the misnomer of 
family: they were said to be wealthy, and the } “bunnit,” I remodelled it to her complete satis- 


father lived in idleness; but the mother was a 
hard-working woman, whose origin had been 

extremely low, and whose disposition was very { 
much like Ann’s. Mrs. Cranston was seldom } 
decently dressed; but they lived handsomely, for $ 
the country, and the girls had a great variety 
of finery. We had been to school together, but 

were never very intimate, except when I had ; 
some new article of dress that they wanted to} 
borrow for a pattern, and then Rebecca loaded } 
me with caresses. Only the winter before, to ; 
the great indignation of aunt Madge, they had § 
borrowed my new bonnet fresh from the city; } 


and sending it to Miss Snip, the village milliner, ; 
had two made exactly like it! ; 


faction. 

“T never knowed, afore, that you was a milli- 
ner,” said she, in astonishment at the result of 
my skill. 

**No,” I replied, laughingly, ‘but I am going 
to take up the trade, now.” 

Little did I imagine the effect of those thought- 
less words, as I tripped home with the pleasant 
consciousness that I had been of some use to my 
fellow creatures. 

In the parlor I found Rebecca Cranston wait- 
ing for me. ‘‘She has come for the bonnet,” 
thought I, and I met her with cold reserve; but 
Rebecca greeted me laughingly, and sat chatting 
away with perfect unconstraint. She appeared so 


Aunt Madge drew herself up haughtily, as } amiable that I felt quite ashamed of myself, and 


they approached, but Rebecca made a direct } 


onslaught upon me. 
«‘What a love of a bonnet!’ she screamed, as $ 


thawed rapidly under the influence of her smiles. 
“I’ve come to ask a favor,” said my visitor, 
“mother was just saying how dreadfully uz- 


she drew me off, ‘“‘got it all ready trimmed in} sociable you’d been, and we all want you to 


the city?” 


come and spend the day, to-morrow. Come 


“No,” I replied, very quietly, “it was trim- early, so that we can have a good, long talk.” 


med here.” 
“Get out!” said Rebecca, a favorite request 


I refused this invitation, at first; but Rebecca 
became so urgent that I went to aunt Madge for 


with her when anything appeared difficult of be- 3 advice. 


lief. But seeing that I remained unmoved, she } 


asked, in a more subdued tone, ‘‘who did it?” 


“She didn’t ask you to wear your new 
bonnet?” inquired my far-seeing relative. 
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No, she had not mentioned the bonnet at 
all. 

“Then,” said aunt Madge, reflectively, “I 
don’t know but that you had better go. Iam 
afraid, Etta, that we are too particular—it is 
not a wise thing for a young girl to remain 
entirely shut up from all society; and although 
the Cranstons are not at all to my taste, yet the 


Lysters, and others, visit them, and you might; themselves one on each side of me. 


meet desirable acquaintances there. I think, $ 


of mine, only more expensive, with a handsome 
pink ribbon for one, and a green one for the 
other, were deposited upon my lap; and Mrs. 
Cranston, with a wink to Rebecca, told her to 
‘get her needle and things ready, and maybe 
I’d show her how to take the first stitch.” 

Upon this, Rebecca and Ann both armed them- 
selves with the proper implements, and planted 
Rebecca 
’ made a feint of cutting off a dwarfish string, 





upon the whole, it - be best for you to accept; and Ann attempted to crumple up about two 


Rebecca’s invitation.’ 

This was coming down a great deal for aunt $ 
Madge; but I went back to Rebecca, and told 
her that [ would come. She appeared delighted, 
and overwhelmed me with rough caresses. 

“Now, mind and come early,” were her last 
words, as she departed abruptly at the oppor- 
tune moment when one of the law-students was 
crossing the street; and I saw, from the window, 
that the young man had turned his steps in the 
direction of Mr. Cranston’s, while Rebecca wrig- $ 
gled along beside him. 

The Cranstons lived in a plain, but roomy 


house; and the girls, who made frequent visits 3 


to the city, had introduced many improvements. 
There were chairs and ottomans covered with 
worsted work, fashionable knick-knacks on the 
mantel-piece, and in winter, a pleasant grate- 
fire, which seemed to compare so cheerily with 
our little dull stove—I hate stoves. 

So, I set forth in the full expectation of a 
pleasant day, although I resolutely tied on my 
white sun-bonnet. Rebecca received me at the 


‘ 
s 


; yards of ribbon into a bow, seeing which, I took 


3 the materials from their hands; and no sooner 
i had my fingers touched the ribbon than Mrs. 
$ Cranston exclaimed, 
: ‘Etta takes hold, now, as if she understood 
$ the business! Don’t let them spoil the things— 
they’re so stupid!” 
By dinner-time, the two bonnets were trim- 
pou and feeling quite weary, I was glad of a 
respite. Mr. Cranston, who was already eating 
’ when we entered the room, inquired ‘*Who we 
§ had here?” And, on being told my name, and 
that I had been trimming bonnets, persisted in 
the idea that I went out by the day. 

After a short walk in the garden, Mrs. Crans- 
ton beckoned me mysteriously in; and display- 
ing a queer-shaped bonnet, remarked that as I 
seemed to be so handy, maybe I could do some- 
thing with that. The straw, she said, cost an 
$ awful sight of money, but she guessed it wanted 
a little fixing. J guessed it wanted a great deal; 
but seating myself at my task, I unripped the 
thick wire and cut it—(a most disagreeable job) 


door with both hands, and much laughter and } tock off several rows of straw—and trimming it 
giggling; and even Ann seemed disposed to be ; with the dirt-colored ribbon which Mrs. Cranston 
gracious. laid beside me, I made it look very decent. 
“Come right straight up stairs!” shouted both But when she asked me if I knew anything 
at once, “*we shan’t make a stranger of you!’ $ about fixing caps, I suddenly remembered that 
I was led, or rather, dragged into the spare} aunt Madge was alone, and I looked around for 
bed-room—my sun-bonnet twitched from my {my sun-bonnet. But the girls had hid it, and 
head—and my ears almost deafened by the loud } there was much noisy struggling before I could 
voices of my companions. Mrs. Cranston, a: get possession of it. Mrs. Cranston told me that 
small, sallow woman, with little, twinkling black ; I must come over often; and Rebecca and Ann 
eyes, and a very sharp look, was at work, in the ; professed themselves ‘quite jealous of mother,” 
rocking-chair, upon an old sheet; and having who, they said, had managed to keep me pretty 





told me that ‘I was a great stranger,” she re- 
quested me to ‘set right down amongst ’em.” 

Some inquiries respecting aunt Madge were 
made, and answered; and then Mrs. Cranston 
exclaimed, as she stitched vigorously on, “I’m 
going to turn over a new leaf with my galls; 
they tell me that you’re so smart, you trim your 
own bunnits—and though we ain’t poor folks, 
it’s best to save when you ken. Becky, bring 
them bunnits for Etta to see.” 

Two very pretty straw bonnets, in the style 


much to herself all day. 

I afterward heard that Mrs. Cranston re- 
marked, ‘‘For her part, she b’lieved in gittin’ 
things done in the house for cheapness—par- 
ticularly by an acquaintance, because that was 


only s meal or so.” 

I walked home quite reflectively, and laughed 
as I gave an account of the day to aunt Madge. 
She was, however, perfectly indignant, and de- 
nounced the whole race of Cranstons from that 
* time forth. 
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“But, aunt Madge,” said I, still laughing, 
‘«they didn’t borrow my bonnet, after all.” 

‘*No,” she replied, ‘they borrowed your fin- 
How I despise such mean- 


gers, this, time. 
ness!” 

Now, I was rather amused by it, and sat in 
smiling admiration of the Cranston tactics. 

Another Sunday came round. I had been told, 
the day before, that Horace Lyster had arrived. } 
On casting a furtive glance toward a certain 
pew, I saw a waving mass of dark-brown hair, 
a pair of dark-brown eyes, and a half-demure, 
half-mischievous expression of countenance, that 
were all indelibly stamped upon my memory. I 
wondered if he remembered the little silver 
pencil he had given me for a philopena four } 
years ago. ; 

At this moment, our eyes met, and I felt the} 
color suffusing my face. He looked half in sur- } 
prise, half in recognition; and I no longer dared 3 





across me and began a noisy Conversation, in 
which Ann joined as often as possible. 

I was somewhat astonished when, at the first 
pause, Ann turned to me and observed, in g 
particularly oud tone, as she pulled at her bon. 
net-string, 

“You didn’t sew this on very strong, Etta— 
see! it’s off already.” 

“Oh, Ett!” exclaimed Rebecca, from the other 
side, ‘I want to know if you won’t just alter my 
trimming a littie? I'll run over with it to-mor- 
row. You didn’t know that she had turned mil- 
liner, did you, Mr. Lyster?” 

He looked at me in surprise, and I thought 
inguiringly, but I remained obstinately silent. | 
saw through Rebecca and Ann, at once, and [ 
could smile at them; but I did not yet thoroughly 
understand Edward Lyster. I wished to see 
whether he was superior to his position. 

I smilingly told Rebecca that milliners were 


to glance in that direction. He was spending} expected to be obliging, and promised to make 
the college vacation with his aunt, with whom } the required alteration. They were evidently 
his school days had been passed; and I noticed; surprised; but we had now reached our gate, 
that his cousin regarded him with a sort of ap-$ and I parted from them in the coolest possible 
propriating air, as though she considered him ; manner, thinking, as I went in, that Rebecca 
her own especial property. But Corinth Lyster {and Ann would doubtless improve the opporta- 
was plain, pale, and lackadaisical-looking; she} nity to give various little memoirs of me not 
dressed always in the extreme of the fashion, } «founded on fact.” 

and was called a brilliant musician; but I didn’t} Edward Lyster came the next morning; and 
believe that she would captivate Edward. i he, and I, and aunt Madge had a long talk 

As I passed out, Rebecca Cranston was in the ; together. I could not help thinking him supe- 
midst of an altercation with her sister Ann; and} rior to all the collegians I had ever seen; but! 
joining me as soon as I appeared, she exclaimed } was both surprised and pleased to hear that he 
in a high key, was studying for the ministry. Aunt Madge 

“Do you believe that Edward Lyster cares; evidently considered him a lover; but I remem- 
anything for his cousin? Don’t you think he} bered Mrs. Lyster and Corinth, and foresaw 
likes me a great deal better?” trouble. 

Rebecca’s claim to Edward Lyster was some- Rebecca came, with her bonnet, in the after- 
thing so entirely unexpected that I was silent} noon, and I made the alteration—noticing, with 
with surprise. ; considerable amusement, that just as the Lyster 

“Well!” shouted Ann, ‘this és fun to have} carriage passed, she adroitly drew herself out 
you all quarreling about Edward Lyster! It is} of sight, leaving me sitting in full view, with 
plain to see that Etta means to take possession } the bonnet in hand. Mrs. Lyster stared, but I 
of him, herself.” ’ sewed on in perfect unconcern. 

Rebecca gave me a look quite different from I even began to think upon the expediency of 
her usual glances; and at this interesting mo- ; hanging out a sign; for as to the bonnets that 
ment, Edward Lyster, himself, appeared upon} now passed through my hands, their name was 
the scene. He must have heard it all. His aunt} legion. All my poor protegees were made to 


and cousin swept grandly by to their carriage— 
returning a haughty bow to the flattering recog- 
nition of the Cranstons’, but ‘they had not the 
honor of my acquaintance.” Edward announced 
his intention of walking home; and as soon as 
possible, joined our party. 

“I scarcely knew you,” said he to me. 

My heart beat with foolish haste at this simple 
remark; but before I could reply, Rebecca leaned 


look more decent than they had ever looked 
before; all my friends availed themselves of my 
services as their natural right; and thanks to 
: aunt Eunice and the Cranstons, the story of my 
} having turned milliner was fully believed! 
Aunt Madge and I were sitting together, one 
’ afternoon, when the carriage of a retired black- 
smith stopped at our door, and his wife and 
daughters entered the apartment with some 








MY NEW BONNET. 





ened for me: Aunt Madge took them in; “Pride,” was my reply, as I smiled wickedly; 
hand, and so overwhelmed them with her looks, but a stolen glance doubtless betrayed me, for 
while informing them that “they had made a} Edward burst into a rhapsody, the sum and sub- 
mistake,” that they were glad to beat a hasty } stance of which was that I was a brave, noble 
retreat. ; girl—that he had always Joved me, and now 
I sat laughing at the frightened countenance loved me more than ever, although he was dis- 
of poor Mrs. Spiggles, while aunt Madge gave } posed to quarrel with me for doubting him—and 
yeat to her indignation; but this increased ten-} much more to the same purpose. 
fold when I suddenly informed her that,asI had} ‘But your relations?” I asked, ‘what will 
now my hands full of work which I did for ; they say?” 
nothing, I meant to be gracious to the next cus- ; “My aunt and cousin, thank fortune!” he 
tomer, and allow her to pay me for the job as} replied, ‘have no control over me, and my father 
she would any other milliner. is expected oats to-morrow. I have often spoken 
“You are not in carnest, Etta?” in a tone that } to him of you.” 
seemed to express doubts of my sanity. I walked home in a bewildering dream of hap- 
But I reiterated my intention, and prophesied 3 piness, in which dear aunt Madge soon shared; 
to aunt Madge that it would all come out right. : and after Edward's departure, we sat and talked 
She shook her head incredulously, and was _ of the surprise and anger of Mrs. Lyster and 
dently thinking of Edward Lyster. I thought } Corinth. 


of him, too; and the more I thought, the more; Edward told me all about it, afterward. The 


‘ 


determined I became. ae lady tapped the carpet with her foot, in 

A few days after, I was honored by a call from ; suppressed rage, as she uttered only the words, 
Mrs. Lyster and Miss Corinth; they glanced; ‘‘Your father will be here to-morrow!” while 
curiously around, as they informed me that they ; Corinth laughed, and said scornfully that she 
had been directed hither to get some bonnets ’ admired cousin Edward’s taste. 
trimmed, and they would like to know my price, The arrival of Mr. Lyster was anxiously 
and how soon I could get them done. ’ watched for, and Edward endeavored to obtain 

Their manner was supercilious in the extreme, } a private hearing; but his aunt anticipated him 
and aunt Madge, with ‘‘all the blood of all the 3 by pouring forth to her brother an indignant 
Howards” coursing angrily through her veins, account of his son’s entanglement with a milli- 
was upon the point of showing them the door; } ner. In vain Edward protested that I only 
but J enjoyed it extremely; it was just what I} } worked for charity—that I was not obliged to 
wanted; and in a thoroughly business-like man-} do it; his aunt exclaimed sneeringly that ‘the 
ner I received the order, satisfied them about } house looked like that;’ and finally Mr. Lyster, 
the terms, and saw them depart. Aunt Madge} to still the tempest raging around him, an- 
said that she believed I was crazy, but I told$ nounced his intention of paying me a visit, 
her that I knew exactly what I was about. ; himself, and examining into matters. Mrs. 

Those first earnings of mine, how sweet they Lyster was triumphant—he had only to see, she 
were! I had appropriated the money before it} thought, to be convinced; and so thought Ed- 
came; and walking down to the hut where my ; ward, but in a different way, for he would have 
poor invalid lived, I found Edward Lyster there dragged his father out that very evening, but 
before me. He was reading to her, and as I} Mr. Lyster laughingly prayed for a respite. 
entered, the full, rich tones of his voice seemed} Edward slipped around to tell me of his 
to thrill my very soul. I tried to slip my offer-} father’s intended visit—telling me at the same 
ing into her hand unobserved; but as he joined; time that he had only to see me to be charmed 
me, on my homeward route, he exclaimed, : with me; but I very much doubted this, and 

“I cannot help thinking, Etta, that if you} ‘looked forward to the interview with consider- 
were not so lavish in your charities, you would} able trepidation. Aunt Madge promised to stand 
not be obliged to work at the bonnet business!” by me; and having attired herself with much 

“And perhaps,” said I, gaily, “if I did not: care, in a rich silk that was only worn on great 
‘work at the bonnet business,’ I would not be occasions, she looked so handsome and so lady- 
able to attend to the ‘charities.’ But who told like that I could not forbear expressing my 
you that I worked at the bonnet business?” ; admiration. 

“They told me so at home,” he replied, with } ; Aunt Madge actually blushed as she replied 
& consciousness which led me to think that other § that J could afford to flatter; but the garden- 
remarks had been added. ‘What induced you } gate had closed, and Edward Lyster and his 
to do this?” he continued. } formidable father were just at the door 

Vou. XXX.—8 
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I had caught a glimpse of Mr. Lyster, and 
much of my fear was removed. When he had 
entered, and was presented by Edward first to 
aunt Madge, and then to me, he looked from one 
to the other in a pleased surprise, and entered 
at once into easy conversation. He was a hand- 
some, gentlemanly man, with a striking resem- 
blance to Edward, and not by any means old. 
Aunt Madge and I soon felt at ease, and acquit- 
ted ourselves in a satisfactory manner. 

The visit, which was in reality a long one, 
appeared short; and from Edward’s temerity in 
whispering, ‘‘darling!” accompanied by a con- 
centrated squeeze of the hand, I understood that 
he argued the most favorable results. Nor was 
he disappointed; Mr. Lyster ‘approved of me” 
in the most unconditional manner, and expressed 
so much surprise to his sister and niece at their 
descriptions of me, that they took refuge in 
angry silence. 

Edward: told me that his father had expressed 
his intention of coming to see me very often, and 


—, 
I thought this very kind and attentive on ji; 
part; but after awhile, I began to look signifi. 
cantly at aunt Madge when I saw Mr. Lyster 
approaching the house. 

It turned out just as I expected; aunt Madge 
was ‘‘engaged” at the age of thirty-eight, and 
we two, who had been together so many years, 
would not be parted now. The embarrassment 
: of the elder lovers was somewhat relieved by 

our joyful congratulations; and then we laughed 
merrily at the ill-success of Mrs. Lyster’s ma- 
neeuvring in sending her brother to put & stop 
to our proceedings. I believe she thought, poor 
lady! that there was a sort of spell in the house, 
itself; and as Bridget was not ‘‘spoken for,” she 
would doubtless have questioned the expediency 
of sending another marplot, lest he should be 
snapped up by the Hibernian damsel. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that we are not 
on very intimate terms with our connections, the 
Lysters. 








THE QUESTIO 


N ANSWERED. 


BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 


“Where do you live?” 


Nor where the fire is blazing, 

And the daily meals are spread; 
Not where the midnight curtains 

Are drooping round my bed; 
Not in the festive circle 

Where mirth flows fast and free; 
But in the quiet parlor 

Where I sit and talk with thee. 


They tell of the mountain breezes, 
Of the strength-restoring brine, 
Of health-imparting odors, breathed 

Where waves the forest pine. 


3 Of genial gales, and smiling skies, 

3 Far in the sunny South; 

§ But what are these to the loving words 
Warm from a friendly mouth? 


Thou makest me rich with thy mental wealth, 
And joyous with thy life’s joy; 

For thy diamond thoughts are without a flaw, 
Thy truth’s gold without alloy. 

The Bread of the Spirit, the Wine of the Heart— 
On these I banquet free, 

In the quiet little parlor, where 
I talk, dear friend, with thee. 














IMMORTALITY. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


HEAVENWARD tending, till our spirits 
Take their everlasting flight, 

And, unbound from earthly fetters, 
Bathe in that Eternal Light. 

Heavenward tending, child immortal! 
Faith, Hope, Love, and Charity; 

They shall guide thee thro’ Death’s portal, 
They shall strengthen, comfort thee, 


Father of our deathless spirits, 
In whose image we are made, 
Thou wilt bid the waves of sorrow, 
*Round our weary hearts be staid; 
“Through the gate into the City,” 
Where the “blessed” live for aye, 
May we find abundant entrance, 
Heirs of Immortality! 
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THREE LETTERS FROM MY BROTHER FRED; 
IN WHICH THE READER DISCOVERS HOW HE WON ALLIE FAY. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


LETTER I I pass my time here in reading, or lying under 
Oak Dale, September 9th, 185—. the great willows, or sometimes working in the 
Dean SistrR Kare—Your affectionate letter } field, at which, as you conjecture, I am some- 
came to hand, and I confess myself under obli- what of a novice. Most of the evenings I spend 
gations to you for both its length and its inte- in listening to the quaint allusions of uncle 
rest, To one so sensitive as myself on matters; Nathan. His ‘Verandah Lectures,” as I call 
of education—to one who has read much and} them, are a rare treat, Kate, and would immor- 
thought more—to one who has seen the world} talize a Phoenix or a Philander Doesticks. His 
in all its eccentricities and phases, it is truly re- } ridicule is extravagant, his wit farcical, his rail- 
freshing to receive a model letter from a model } lery absolutely cruel. Finely woven sentences 
sister. Your letter is a living poem-side in! are broken off with the most unpardonable ab- 
imagery, brilliant in conceits, calling up the} ruptness; hideous vices wrestle with satire for 
heart to elevated sentiments, and to that which } their drapery; and wholesome truths intrude 
is better—high examples; a letter none the less? upon the seclusion of your sophistry with Paul 
beautiful when it turns aside from wit and bril-} Pry impertinence and Paul Pry apologies. And 
liancy into the by-paths of yearning affection ; then, sometimes, in a lecture the acme of pro- 
and fond advice. To apply the principles of { priety and morality, a vein of wit and humor, 
good sense to composition; to examine what | too rapid to follow up and catch, fearless through 
is beautiful, and why it is so; to distinguish all—as strangely out of place as would be a buf- 
yas vor = and the solid, between ; sagen a sper by Moliere, ig wae round” 
ected and natural ornament, is as necessary} in the most pathetic scenes in Rowe’s ‘Jane 
to social letter-writing as beauty and elegance. Shore” or ‘“‘The Fair Penitent.” 
To it belongs all that can soothe the mind, But without telling you about what you your- 
gratify the fancy or awaken the affections. It} self see, hear, and undergo in your semi-annual 
exercises the mind without fatiguing it; it may visits to Oak Dale, I will proceed to tell you 
lead to inquiries acute, yet not painful; it may { something about my rustic cousin, Allie Fay. 
be profound, but should never be dry nor ab-; A star-like, fascinating girl is she. Wild and 
struse. Letter-writing is like talking; if you} shy as a gazelle, and yet as gentle; a girl uniting 
are not appreciated, the less you say the better. } all the joyous carelessness of a romp, with a 
Willis says in one of his Rural Letters:—‘‘J$ native dignity for which city belles may sigh in 
am chary of my talk. I hate to talk. I have 3 vain. Not a faultless, regular beauty is hers; but 
often been indignant at the adage, ‘words cost; an unique beauty, winsome for its very variety. 
nothing.” Those who have travelled in Italy, } She embodies all that undefinable grace which 
know well, that in procuring anything in Pw Hogarth could impart to canvass but not to the 
country, from a post-carriage to a paper of pins, { minds of others. The loveliness of her face is 
you pay so much money and so much talk—the } not in the shades of her complexion, though her 
less talk the more money. I commenced all my eyes are magnificent. It is in the expression, 
bargains with a compromise. ‘You charge me} which is neither remarkably sublime, nor vehe- 
ten scudi, and you expect me talk you down to} mently passionate, nor uncommonly sparkling; 
five, Now I will give you seven and a half if ; but sweet, gentle, placid, trusting; like a beau- 
you let me off the talk.’”? You know, dear Kate, ; tiful object in nature which neither lifts the 
that I can appreciate your letters—and hence } mind very high, nor agitatcs it very much, but 
you are not chary when you write; your whole ; produces an agreeable and pleasing serenity. 
soul seems to go out to me! To prevent you} Then her character! It is an umblemished 
from accusing me of fulsome flattery, I will} evangel of charity, the ministration of a good 
simply add that I take to myself the credit of ’ which everywhere blesses. A character that can 
your being able to write such teaching, spirited} be strong amid temptation, calm amid passion, 
letters, Hem! 3 patient amid trial, resigned amid sorrow, and at 
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all times self-possessed! She is fond of poetry 
and is a capital reciter; she is a great reader, 
too, and is especially blessed with a retentive 
memory. She is peculiarly adapted for high, 
holy, spiritual love; love in its highest aspect— 
glowing with ardor and filling the soul with 
unutterable charms. A blessing, a crown of 
joy to the life of him who wins her will she be. 

Thrown for the past few weeks much into her 
society; lingering within the light of her own 
spirit’s joyousness; and gazing upon her in her 
isolated beauty, divested of the glare and tin- 
selry of fashion and the conventionalities and 
dissimulation of the world—it is no wonder that 
I should admire—in fact love her. Neither 
should it appear singular to you if my remain- 
ing letters from Oak Dale are devoted to the 
goddess of its beauty. 
me your affectionate BrotHer FRrep. 

P. 8.—Kate, send me down by the next stage, 
the third volume of my ‘“‘Noctes Ambrosianz” 
and my new boots! Rather a singular coupling 
that, and one that none but a comical fellow like 
Mackenzie himself would excuse. 


LETTER II. 
Oak Dale, September 20th, 185—. 

Dear Kate—Well, I suppose you are anxious 
to know how I am getting along with my wooing. 
In reply to this I would come nearest to the truth 
by saying that I don’t know myself! Allie isa 
mystery. I can devise nothing by which to gain 
her affections in the least; and not in the least 
have I any hopes that I shall. She seems to be 
proof against every attack. Beauty, manliness, 
talent, wealth, station, sociability—all are lost 
upon her. Eloquence, pathos, sentiment, equally 
fail. I have made no direct avowal of love; and 
under the present circumstances it is not at all 
probable that I shall. There is no sentimentality 
about her. You might as well try to punch a 
wreath of smoke with a foil, indict a shadow, or 
try to be good-humored with the thermometer at 
one hundred and ten, as attempt to engage her 
in a love pantomime, 

I have mingled with the rich, the talented and 
the great; I have listened to the gentle tones of 
love in sunny Spain; beaming eyes have drank 
in with mine the glory of an Italian sunset; in 
the Bal Musard, from behind a mask hiding just 
enough of the face to give piquancy to the rest, 
I have caught loving glances and words that 
burned upon the lips; woman in her frailty and 
waywardness; woman in her grandeur, stateli- 
ness and pride; woman in her quiet unobtru- 
siveness and sweet trustfulness; female society 
in all its shades and shapes has come under my 


Write soon, and believe 3 


‘ ae ye 
observation—and it is provoking now to be 


forced to admit that I have found a woman in 
the seclusion of the country who baffles me 
completely. Conquests more difficult in their 
surroundings I have accomplished without even 
a desire; so you may imagine that my Vanity is 
somewhat piqued. She is an enigma—a par. 
dox—hard to solve as a problem in Euclid, I 
ride with her, I romp with her; I sing to her, I 
read to her; we walk together, we talk together, 
As I read to her, I can hear her heart beat anj 
see her cheeks flush, as her sympathies are 
wrought upon by the author. Rut when I look 
into her eyes, there is no richness, no fulness, 
no eloquence there—for me! And when I seize 
her hand or betray the least of the impetuosity 
of the lover, a smile plays around her lips that 
almost makes my heart chafe within me. She 





{ positively don’t love me; and I positively won't 
‘ be fool enough any longer to let her know that] 
Sadore her. I won’t do it, Kate, and in one re. 
: spect I am like a woman, as Suckling says;— 


“Tf she won’t, she won’t, 
You may depend on’t, 
And there’s an end on’t!” 
§ Confound it, Kate! if she would only quarrd! 
’ But I can’t get her to that; you might as wel 
try to enrage a vain woman with flattery—discon- 
cert a ballet-dancer with applause—or attempt 
sto upset Bunker Hill Monument with a yard 
$stick! She can’t be made angry. She won't ge 
angry. Kate, positively your handsome, accon- 
plished, irresistible brother will make a fool of 
himself yet! Good-bye. Frep. 


LETTER III. 
Oak Dale, October 3rd, 185—. 

Kate—Congratulate me! Whirl round the 
room—get up a pas de deux—upset the toilet- 
stand—throw Moore and Rogers out of the wi- 
dow—imagine yourself a ‘theatrical deity going 
in a theatrical car to a theatrical paradise’— 
anything preposterous and absurd! Allie loves 
me—and I will tell you how I won her. You 
must excuse my short sentences. I am in 
ecstacy, and folks in ecstacy never make long 
sentences. Folks in ecstacy very often make 
fools of themselves, don’t they, Kate? But we 
are all fools, Kate. Natural and educated fools; 
habitual and momentary fools; voluntary ani 
involuntary fools; conscious and unconscious 
fools. I am a conscious fool—with wit enough 
to be a fool that I may be wise. Well, this is 
not telling you how I won Allie. Courtship 
generally, is governed by impulse instead of 
prudence—excitement instead of deliberation— 
passion instead of reason. I courted because! 
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couldn't help it, and no doubt won Allie because 
she couldn’t help it! 

After I had written to you last week I became 
sullen and moody. I was in despair at my want 
of success. I took to books and solitary ram- 
bles. I tried to crush the rising emotions of 
Jove. I rarely looked into those calm eyes; I 
more rarely listened to that sweet voice. During 
the interval, a young friend of Allie’s from B—— 
came to visit her. She is a handsome, showy 
girl; full of fun and sentiment. Well, I fell 
desperately in love with her—you understand, 
eh? I transferred all my attentions to her, and 
soon @ change was observable in cousin Allie. 
She, in her turn, became moody and dejected. 
Woods and meadows and laughing streams 
seemed to have been shorn of their witchery. 
Her eyes, too, lost part of their brilliancy, and 
her cheeks their mantling hue. Ah! Allie loved 
me dearly—and was only now beginning to find 
it out! She was jealous of her friend. For 
almost a week I hardly paid to my once idolized 
cousin the common civilities of intercourse. One 
evening Allie was sitting alone on the verandah. 
She was in a pensive mood; her eyes were 
directed toward the sky, and as the light of the 
moon fell upon her pale features, she seemed 
more beautiful to me than ever. I sat down 
beside her on the bench and took her hand; I 
felt it tremble—and I almost shrank back at her 
gaze; it was a glance of doubt and apprehension, 
beseeching, loving, yet visible in all a sense of 
deeply wounded feeling. 

“Allie,” said I, ‘you love me.” 

“T don’t!” said she. 

“Yes, you do,” said I. 

“T hate you,” said she. 

“Dear Allie!” 

“ Dear—pshaw!” 

“Allow me to apologize.” 

“I don’t want any of your apologies.” 

“It is due to me,” said I. 

“You are tenacious.” 

“And the way you turn up your saucy nose, 
Allie, I would call you pugnacious. You will 
listen to me, Allie?” 

«“T won’t.”’ 

“You must.” 


“* Must?” 

*«Yes, you must. Allie, I say again, you love 
me!” 

At this she looked around at me with a glance 
that almost annihilated me. She drew her hand 
from mine with violence. 

‘‘Ned Merton,” said she, ‘you are insulting. 
This conduct is outrageous. Once I did love 
you; and once I supposed that you loved me. 
But I was mistaken; your treatment of me de- 
serves the bitterest resentment. How can you 
say I love you? How dare you say it? I hate 
you! Idespise you! You are fickle!” 

* Allie, dear Allie, listen to me!” I interposed. 

**T won’t listen to you; besides I ain’t done 
yet. I did love you—dearly, devotedly; I am 
not ashamed to own it, though I did try to teaze 
you, and—veil my eyes! I adored you—I wor- 
shipped your very presence. But now I hate 
you; I loathe you. The honesty that charac- 
} terizes my avowal of past love characterizes my 

present avowal of hatred. I wish you would go 

home! I don’t want you to speak to me any 
more! Nor do I won’t to speak to Kate!” 

I was afraid I had gone too far. Had I lost 
’ her forever by my fool-heartedness ? 
$  «Allie!” I said. 
; It was a short exclamation—merely her name. 
?I had repeated it a minute before. But there 
‘ was something in its tone—some magical essence 
} some soul-stirring cadence. She looked up. 
‘ The moon shone full into my face. She looked 
into my eyes. Her bosom heaved, her lips trem- 
; bled, her cheeks flushed, and in a moment more 
‘her arms were around my neck—and she was 
> weeping like a very child. 
: «Allie, you love me!” I said. 
“‘Yes—I do, Fred. I own I do,” she replied, 

> with a most bewitching blush. 
; ««Just as I said; but do I love you?” 
’ She started at this. She raised up her head 
; and dashed her dark, luxuriant curls back from 
b 
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her face. Her eyes met mine again. 
‘*Yes—you do love me, Fred. You only pre- 


tended to love Miss C——. You did it to show 
‘me that I loved you—and—and—Fred—I am 


: very glad of it!” 
’ And that’s the way, Kate, I won Allie Fay. 





THE ACCEPTANCE. 


BY WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 


Sue raised her bright eyes from the book, 
I asked her if she’d have it so? 

She gazed on me with troubled look, 
And sweetly answered, no! oh, no! 


I asked her if she would be mine? 

The thoughts within I could not guess; 
She turned her from the Poet’s line, 

And blushing, answered, yes! oh, yes! 





A SECRET 


CHAMBER. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


Most people have hearts, after all—when you 
can get at them—though often they are buried 
very deeply. Some day, God has laid his finger 
upon the spot He knows will feel, and ever after 
that, if you can touch it, there will be a throb. 

Many years ago, on first coming to New York 
from Philadelphia, I was robbed of a twenty 
dollar bill, in an omnibus: all I possessed. With 
a dizzy heart I turned, the next morning,go the 
only resource I could think of, and inquired my 
way up Fifth Avenue, to the magnificent resi- 
dence of Mrs. Carey, a lady, who, when younger, 
had known our family. 

The world said that Mrs. Carey’s prominent 
characteristics were pride and intense worldli- 
ness; some added, selfishness. The working, 
anxious spirit of this country pervades and in- 
tensifies even its gayeties, and Mrs. Carey was & 
good illustration of this. Her aim was high: to 
make her drawing-rooms like those of the de- 
lightful French women of the last century, when 
diamonds, and eyes that outshone them, noble 
names and their graceful bearers, were only 
accessaries in the brilliant scene for which the 
universe was laid under contribution. 

But Mrs. Carey knew that New York was not 
yet prepared for an exclusive society of this 
kind, and so she provided a punch-bowl in the 
dressing-room for young America, and then 
laughed at its effects; arranged demi-lights and 
German cotillion for flirtation-inclined belles. 
The dancing youths and the travelled critics 
united in pronouncing her entertainments ‘the 
thing.” 
which embellished her own position, were cared 
for with an earnestness and minuteness that 
proved a mind concentrated in the present. 
True, there were no side-enjoyments of contrast 
for Mrs. Potiphar’s chronicler. Mrs. Carey’s 
husband, unlike the husbands of some of her 
acquaintance, uever amused his evening com- 
pany by telling them how much he had “made” 
in Wall street in the morning. Her own self- 
culture was fitting the possessor of exquisite 
statuary and paintings—the dweller amid luxury 
refined to an art. 

And so, on danced and glittered Mrs. Carey’s 
days. 


any kind, Mrs. Carey contrived to ignore. She 
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Indeed, all their belongings, all things ; 





was known as having more than her share of 
fashionable insensibility—last winter’s balls for 
the poor and calico-parties show that the tide 
now sets the other way. 

And yet, knowing all this, I went to her. [i 
chanced to be her reception day. I suppose the 
footman would have let me go into the drawing- 
room, among the Russian sables and moir. 
antique, for I was dressed well, but I was only 
a governess, and I said I would wait in-a side 
room. 

I had a view of an exquisite little boudoir, 
where the ladies went in for coffee. Otway, 
wasn’t it? who used to stand outside the London 
coffee-houses to appease himself with the smell. 
I had more—the sight of the brown bliss gliding 
through vermillion doorways. It was two when 
I came. I beguiled the time in this agreeable 
manner till the clock struck half-past four. Then 
I said to myself, ‘‘calling hours must certainly 
be over now.” 

I heard a voice in reply to the footman, ‘Who! 
Oh! the person you said wished to see me. I 
suppose she can come in now.” 

I went in and told my story. Looking up 
when I had finished, 1 saw Mrs. Carey idly 
twisting her bracelet. Evidently she had not 
heard above half of what I had said. 

“This may be all very true,” said she, “but 
why do you come to me in particular with it?” 

I was too proud to tell her how intimate our 
fathers had been. So I said, 

“Only, madam, from my having lived so long 
in your brother’s family in Philadelphia, I fan- 
cied you might feel some interest in me.” 

She opened her large black eyes, looked in my 
face and smiled. 

I did not think that with my experience of 
life, anything could have choked me as this did. 

“Well,” said she, after a pause of a few 
minutes. 

‘‘When I tell you, Mrs. Carey, that I have 
not the most distant acquaintance with any one 
else in New York, you will perhaps understand 
my perplexity better.” 

‘‘Education and energy in a city like this com- 
mand a maintenance under any circumstances; 


The existence of suffering, or distress of } and even if they did not, you cannot expect me 


to busy myself with every one in distress. You 
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have no right to complain; you know there are 
many others much more so.” 

“J am not asking charity, madam. It was 
your advice and assistance to find an opportu- 
nity for exertion that I requested.” 

“Really, for a perfect stranger to ask me, 
with my hundred engagements, to spare them 
even a few moments, is—you must excuse me, 
indeed you must.” 

Iwas quite ready to go now. Even the cold, 
nisty twilight felt warm by comparison as I went 
down the steps. 

The next Aime I became conscious of Mrs. 
Carey’s presence, I was seated at the usual 
governess’ resource, a stand of engravings, at a 
reception on Murray Hill. Chance, as we call 
the disposing hand of God, had placed me in 
this family, governanting Miss Charlotte Raglan; 
a young lady whose natural ringlets aided an 
elder sister in keeping ‘‘in.” Mrs. Raglan’s 
weekly receptions were partly musical, and I 
accompanied the singers. I remember that 
my second impression of the splendid Mrs. 
Carey was as disagreeable as the first. Johan- 
nisberger, or something else, had had a potent 
effect upon a Mr. Cavendish, and he had drawn 
the lounging-chair he occupied so as to corner 
me, while he laid his hand on the back of mine, 
and annoyed me with his familiar attentions. 
Any other woman in the room could have got rid 
of him without trouble, but I was a governess. 
Mrs, Carey had paused near, amused with 
watching the game. 
did not step forward to my aid. But I was used 
to asserting my own dignity. I rose decidedly, 
and not without some violence, and something 
of a stir; and released myself, pulling from Mr. 
Cavendish’s hand my scarf, which he had been 
twirling and ruining. It would have been 
nothing to the Mechlin-draped girls around me, 
but it was the only one I had. As I ventured 
out into the crowded sea of jupes, I received 


I felt indignant that she} 


down, so she threw open a portfolio before two 
or three wall flowers, ‘‘Miss Ford, do come and 
lionize these sketches. You used to live among 
the Catskills, did you not?” 

I noticed Mrs. Carey’s haughty head turn sud- 
denly toward me, and then saw her fan laid on 
Miss Raglan’s arm, but I was obliged to bend 
my attention to two unredeemably plain girls, 
and one rather pretty but over-dressed, none 
of whom seemed to relish being left to ‘the 
governess.” 

A footman came up, and said Mrs. Carey 
wished to speak to me in the conservatory. 

She was standing behind a huge Spetersforum, 
and as I approached lifted a face stained with 
weeping. She took my hand in both of hers. 
“The daughter of my father’s friend! The 
daughter of my father’s friend!” she said, and 
then burst into tears. After a moment, she 
stooped and kissed my brow. ‘‘My father’s 
friend!—the friend of his youth!” she mur- 
mured, in broken tones. 

I was dumb with astonishment. I did not yet 
know that I had found the secret chamber of her 
heart, her affection for her father, perhaps the 
only person she had ever truly loved. 

“Did you know it?” she asked. 
ever heard of me?” 

“Yes, I knew it all,” I answered. 

‘¢And why did you never come to me, or send 
:me word? Ah! I understand. You thought the 
3} memories of those days had long ago faded—but 
—my father ”? She could not go on. 

After making me promise to come to her the 
next day, she shook the raven braids lower over 
her face, and made her way to the dressing- 
room. In a few minutes I saw her hurry past 
’ the door to her carriage. 

Evidently she had utterly forgotten ever having 
seen me before. 

The next afternoon she unlocked for me a 
; drawer, rarely opened to another’s eye. There 


“Have you 





two messages from the face of my ‘‘patroness.” * was a lock of grey hair—a pair of spectacles— 
One, an eye-glance of indignant reproof that I : a gold pencil-case—a pen-knife—a watch and 
should have dared to appropriate Mr. Caven- } chain—a half-worn pocket-book—a memoran- 
dish! But the lips said, ‘‘I fear you are losing 3 dum-book, and over all these mementoes of her 
sight of your pupil, Miss Ford. Does she not} father she poured her passionate tears. 
need your watchful eye?” ; I succeeded in persuading her that I and all 
Now Miss Charlotte Raglan was a girl who ; my family were too independent to accept ‘‘ma- 
looked like a tall grenadier, with more worldly } terial aid.” But I told her of a late grievous 
wisdom in her sixteen-year-old little finger than 3 disappointment of my father’s. His publisher 
Tin my whole body—however, I crossed over, : had taken shameful advantage of him in regard 
and asked her if she would not take cold by } to a volume of sermons. The only redeeming 
standing in a window—thereby interrupting a feature in the arrangement was a large per cent- 
flirtation, and receiving a softly-worded but firm } ; age on all he could himself sell. Mrs. Carey in- 
repulse. A moment after, Miss Raglan came} stantly drew a sheet of paper toward her, and 
slong and wanted the couch on which I had sat ‘ headed it, ‘Sermons. By .” «Tl not put 
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the name; a mystery is taking. 
seribers for your father. 


are proud, I see. 
I wild find some way.” 
At» the breakfast-table, the next morning, 


Well, I shall find some way— ; Broadway. 
turmoil were at their height. 
§ there was an opening in the jam of vehicles, and 


nnnnn, 


I will get sub- ¢ the fashion. Not to be on her list was almost 
But tell me, isn’t there } as bad as not to be on ‘“ Brown’s.” 
anything else I can do for him or you? Ah! you} 


I was waiting for an omnibus one afternoon jn 
It was four o’clock. The din ang 
Now and then 


George Raglan suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘Do you; a string of excited pedestrians essayed to run 


want to hear the latest novelty? 


he went on with a wondering account, from 
which I formed a very distinct picture of Mrs. 
Carey running up to a group of gentlemen, with 
a subscription paper, crying, ‘‘Is this the Vestry 
of Trinity Church, or the Board of Brokers? 
either will answer my purpose.” 

*«Mrs. Carey! you are not coming to beg! It 
is the middle-aged spinsters in shabby crape who 
do that.” 

“Yes,” said another, ‘“‘I know the rustle of 
their gowns a mile off, and you might as well 
attempt to get rid of a flea as of one of them.” 

‘* Well, there’s only one way of getting rid of $ 
me,” and the lady pointed to the paper, headed $ 
by her own subscription for one hundred copies. 

‘Can you suppose we'd sign then?” 

“A truce to compliments—the only road to 
my good graces, then’”—and she actually forced 
each of the gentlemen to put down their names; 
none for less than a dozen copies. 

With our dinner, Miss Raglan gave us the in- 
formation that Mrs. Carey’s subscription list was 
on her table that morning—her reception-day, 
and had become considerably lengthened. 

At Mrs. Raglan’s next Tuesday evening, I? 
heard a voice behind me, ‘“‘Pray, dear Mrs. 
Carey,” it said, ‘“‘is your husband going to be 
the Democratic candidate for mayor?’ 

‘Really, I can’t tell. Why?” 

‘‘Wasn’t it you I met on the Bloomingdale 
road yesterday, with a specimen of the great 
unwashed in your carriage?” 

“No, soap ont crash had done their part on 
my specimen.” 

‘Well, some charity-belonging, any way. You 
seemed popularity-seeking. I looked back to as- 
sure myself that the liveries were really yours.” 

Mrs. Carey deigned only a shrug, I had the 
key to this. Amongst other things, I had men- 
tioned to her an old nurse of ours, whose child 
was in the New York Orphan Asylum. I had 
often regretted not being able to show the little 
creature any kindness. Mrs. Carey drove out a 
day or two after, and set her nearly wild with 
delight by taking her to drive. This touched 
me very much. 

People wondered right and left. But Mrs. 
Carey’s sermons, as they were called, became 


Mrs. Carey’s } the gauntlet. 
demonstration at the Norton’s last night?” and : mud upon the female portion. 


I was watching the effect of the 
I felt an interest 
in dry-goods. Mrs. Raglan had that morning 
told me she expected me to dress better. “Iam 
sure your salary is liberal,” she said. “There 
is no reason you should be wanting.” Ah, well! 
even had it been paid, it would have gone to my 
home. Do you know how hard it is to bes 
sharer in a luxurious establishment, wuile far 
away there is a bare, pinched house, which you 
scall home? I hope not. 

I was meditating on these things, when I say 
; Mrs. Carey’s high-stepping greys slowly working 
; their way beside the curb-stone. As their owner 





; recognized me, the cold, impassive lines of her 
: face suddenly relaxed, and she opened the car- 
3 riage*door. 
3 Miss Ford.” 
; I got in. 


‘sLet me take you home, my dear 


“You are trying,” she continued, “to chase 
3 some harrassing memory from your heart and 
; face. Now, never mind that till we get above 
} Union Square, and let me be a sharer mean- 
3 while.” 
$ This time my own tears washed away my 
$ pride, and I told her of my sick brother, ins 
; comfortless room of a fourth-rate hotel, grieving 
’ over his blighted art-prospects. 
In another moment, the coachman was told to 
$turn his horses, and much to his displeasure, 
‘drag the new and splendid carriage through 4 
$ narrow, muddy, ill-paved street. We drew up 
$ before the hotel-steps, filled with loungers and 
 tobacco-juice. Mrs. Carey gathered up her bro- 
: cade, and made her way to the garret. My bro- 
i ther was up, standing, ghastly and tottering, 
’ before a lump of clay, with his modelling-stick. 
‘ [t was a novel thing for Mrs. Carey to be kind 
and benevolent. She tried hard to banish all ap- 
pearance of condescension, but unlimited means 
of luxury and cultivation shone so plainly, that 
pride leaped burning into Willie’s cheek. But 
a peculiar trembling of the eyes as she told him 
a our father’s early friendship and kindness to 
Sher father, and begged to be permitted to do 
j something for the children of ‘her father's 
friend,” carried the point with his quick and 
delicate perceptions. Before night he was it- 
stalled in a room in her own house, with every 
want anticipated. He was sick a long time, but 
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st last got well enough to play the interesting 
down in her boudoir. Then Fifth Avenue was 
sgain on the gui vive, contrasting this ‘new 
freak of Mrs. Carey’s, with the recent report of 
her unfeeling conduct toward a poor servant girl 
detected in some petty theft.” 

“You teach in the ragged school, do you not, 
Mrs. Carey?” said my old friend, Mr. Cavendish, 
one evening. 

«What is it, bad grammar, nasal tones, or un- 
graceful attitudes that are marks of such con- 
tact?” 

«No, no, but that is one of the first steps in a 
benevolent way of life—a very important one, 
according to Dr. Taylor.” 

“Aunt,” said Maria Prentiss, ‘‘must I com- 
plete your romance by falling in love with your 
young sculptor? A mystery is delightful. But 
do tell me how you found him!” 

Mrs. Carey preserved a haughty silence through 
all. 
She had amused herself with fitting up a small 
room in the Spanish style, and had ordered a 
sort of Spanish costume for Will, the hero of the 
place. She was going to send him to Spain for 
his health, and then to Italy to study his art. 


She gave a supper in this little bijou, and in- 


sisted upon his being present. Will told me he 
didn’t like being patronized. 

But if Mrs. Carey made use of him for once, 
to impart variety and piquancy, both these 
articles were on his side, when she accompanied 


him down to the Havre packet, and he saw 





ears for Mrs. Carey’s acquaintance but he had 
returned from abroad simply the rich and vulgar 
man he went, and she had never condescended 
to notice him. Ata party a night or two after- 
ward, he was standing stiffly against the wall, 
trying to look unconscious of her vicinity, when 
he was surprised out of his senses by her ad- 
dressing him, ‘‘I was just wishing that I knew 
you, Mr. Pares, that I might ask you to senda 
waiter for my victorine.” 

He brought it, scarcely knowing whether he 
was stepping on his head or his toes, and then 
she took his arm and walked slowly up and 
down the hall with him, while he swallowed and 
snapped his eyes. How she introduced it I do 
not know, but she made her request. Mr. Pares, 
bewildered as he was, hastily satisfied his own 
mind that it would be no detriment to himself, 
and then promised her his services to keep the 
matter afloat a few days longer. 

Home went Mr. Watson Pares, hugging him- 
self in the thought that fortune had ljfted him 
at once into a coveted niche. His lips took an 
additional smirk the next week, as he heard of 
Mrs. Carey’s coming and brilliant ball. He went 
to his rooms to get the expected card. But it 


$ had never entered Mrs. Carey’s head to send him 


one. The three days had answered their pur- 
pose, and for his anger and mortification she 
cared not a rush. 

And now let me tell you of one more kindness, 
It was again a business concern. The New York 
connection between the world of fashion and of 


himself starting. ‘‘Remember the enchanting 3 business is very close. I was looking at a showy 
statuary you are to execute for me in Italy,” 3 party of Mrs. Raglan’s, when Mr. Carey ap- 


were her last words. 

She furnished society the wanted something- 
to-talk-about—that she should interest herself 
in anything that did not concern her worldly 
position. 

One day she had begged a holiday for me to 
be passed with her. ‘*My dear Emma,” she 
said, “you look out of spirits.” 

I felt that she had earned a right to my con- 
fidence, and I handed her a letter I had just re- 
ceived. It informed me, that, by the expected 
failure of some Company, my father’s little pit- 
tance would be all swept away. A few days 
would have enabled him to save it—but—— 

“T really can’t help you, Henrietta,” said Mr. 
Carey, when she showed him the letter that 
evening, ‘‘and its rather a Quixotic attempt. 
There is one man who could do what you want, 
if anybody could, and that’s Watson Pares. Pity 
you don’t know him!” 

“Watson Pares. I know who you mean.” 

This same Mr. Pares would have given his 





proached me and asked, ‘‘Could he see me a 
few minutes in the library?” 

When I got there he closed the door, and said 
politely, ‘‘My wife has charged me with a com- 
mission for you, Miss Ford. I trust you will not 
think it impertinent if I ask if Mr. Raglan owes 
you anything?” 

‘*My salary is due from the time I first came, 
sir,” I replied. 

“TI am sorry for that,” he returned. ‘It is 
yet a secret, but Mr. Raglan’s paper will be 
protested this week. I advise you to get your 
salary. The amount would be a drop in the 
bucket to his creditors. His entire property 
will not pay his debts.” 

««But, Mr. Carey, if this is the case, it is not 
likely that I can get my salary.” 

“Say to him, if you please, that I offered to 
attend to it for you, and I think you will have 
no difficulty. I am one of the principal credi- 
tors. All this is in confidence, you under- 
stand?” 
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I thanked him sincerely, and we both rose 
and returned to the gay scene. 

I asked an interview with Mrs. Raglan the next 
morning. Her sentences were always indefinite 
continuations. She hesitated and corrected her- 
self, and made repetitions and hemmed, and a— 
a—a—and even when she took breath, main- 
tained a continuous sound that ‘‘kept the floor” 
decidedly. She would put aside, with a quiet 
bow, all your attempts to throw in a remark, or 
if she stopped for politeness, held the last word 
suspended on her tongue, and resumed as if you 
had not spoken. All this stood her in very good 
stead this morning; but the substance of the 
whole was, that it was ‘‘not convenient to let 
me have the money.” I walked straight down 
stairs to Mr. Raglan’s private room. He too 
would have waived the point. But I was not to 
be put off. Then he drew himself up. 





nnnnnnn, 

“There is a premptoriness about this, Miss 
Ford, that does not accord with the retiring 
modesty, simplicity, and beautiful ignorance 
that befit the female. A woman, Miss Ford, 
should ever shrink from action—she should’look 
to others for advice and guidance. And you 
may safely leave all this to me.” 

I quietly mentioned Mr. Carey’s name, as he 
had advised. Mr. Raglan fidgetted in his chair— 
looked as if he wished Mr. Carey at the bottom of 
the Red Sea—muttered, “‘Women always make 
fools of themselves when they meddle in busi- 
ness”—but drew the check for me. 

And now you must leave me taking five-mile 
walks with the children of an English gentle. 
man, out in the free, the blessed country. 

All this, dear friend, is what I found in the 
secret chamber of the heart of the cold, impe- 
rious Mrs. Carey. 





ORASIS. 


BY JENNIE H. DENNIS. 


I map laid down the Holy Book, 
Whose words of love ’tis sweet to ponder, 
To think of Him whom Heaven forsook, 
That He might lead home those who wander. 


Oh, what compassion and what love 
Taught the example of our Saviour, 

And those, who faith in Him would prove, 
Must imitate His pure behavior. 


While musing thus, I fell asleep— 
Shall I relate my pleasant vision? 
Ah, none would ever “wake to weep” 
To whom were given such dreams Elysian. 


I thought, that, led by angel hands, 
I stood before Heaven’s pearly portal, 
And music from the white robed bands 
Welcomed me to the Land Immortal. 


I saw its streets of “shining gold,” 
Where seraphs walked and cherubs chanted, 


And oh!—what pleasure to behold !— 
I saw the face of God’s Anointed. 


: With voice of love He spake to me, 


To me, a child of sin and sorrow, 
“This is the home prepared for thee: 
After Death’s night will dawn Heaven’s morrow. 


“But, ere that night of Death will come, 
Thou'lt have thy days of care and labor, 


} Ne’er from the path, I followed, roam, 


Have faith in God and bless thy neighbor. 


“Tf life should seem a weary road, 

And threatening clouds should darkly gather, 
Remember ’twas the path I trod, 

And, child-like, trust thy Heavenly Father.” 


And then the vision passed away, 
But in my inmost heart I treasure 
All that I heard my Saviour say, 
In that blest dream of sacred pleasure. 





EVER ONWARD. 


BY A. FOREESTER. 


Lire was never made for dreaming, 
Stopping here, or asking when— 

Mere resolves or wordy seeming— 
Duty calls for honest men. 


Doubting always makes us weaker— 
Fear makes cowards of us all; 


But the true and earnest seeke 
Knows no terror or no fall. 


Then gird up with bold endeavor— 
Ever onward while you may; 

Keep your trust and hope forever— 
God himself shall guard the way! 





THE WIFE’S TRIAL. 


BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


[Batered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64, 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Pgqa—Peg, don’t you hear me, Peg! I am 
tired and so hungry, Peg. Will no one give me 
drink or a mouthful to eat?” 


piteously, and yet with a tremor of rage in her 
voice, 

*‘Come in, whoever you are. 
name of the blessed Virgin!” 


Welcome in the 


This oft-repeated compiaint was answered by 
a hoarse crook from the small hen-coop that 
stood on the floor near her bed, and three 
lank chickens thrust forth their open bills and 
withered, thin necks, through the upright bars 
of their prison, casting side glances toward the 


The door opened, and a woman entered the 
room firmly, and with the demeanor of one who 
had a right there. Her dress was very humble, 
and made after a fashion that had prevailed 
years before. A large bonnet of pink silk, now 
faded and crushed, was on her head; a fall of 


old woman, whose face and hands drooped over ; discolored blonde lace, once very costly, half 


the side of the bed. 
The sound of this response, which came from 





the half famished creatures, like the croak of so 


shaded her features; and a mantilla of antique 
voluminousness fell over a dress of soiled calico. 
*““Who are you? and what do you come for?” 


many hungry ravens, brought tears to the sick} inquired Madame De Mark, striving to support 
woman’s eyes, for these dumb sufferers had been herself on one elbow in the bed, while she shaded 


her companions so long, that all the sympathies; her eyes with the other hand. ‘Has anybody 
of which she was capable went out from her own $ heard that I was sick? Why didn’t they send 
forlorn state to theirs. But these humanizing} me a Sister of Mercy.” 
feelings were all driven away when Peg, the un-} “I am all the sister of mercy you'll be likely 
grateful cat, stole out from under her bed with } to get to take care of you in this world or the 
a fragment of food in her jaws, which she car-} next,” replied her visitor, looking around the 
ried to the fireless and unswept hearth, and de-3 room with a smile of grim satisfaction: and 
voured under the fierce, hungry gaze of her} added, ‘‘So you are sick and want help—hungry 
mistress, with the sly look and crouching air of } and want food. I like that. It goes a good way 
an ungrateful thief as she was. ’ toward convincing me that there is a just God, 
The old woman was feeble from long illness, and I don’t like to give up that idea altogether, 
but nothing could quite overcome the bitter } though he did make such creatures as you are.” 
malice of her nature, and the sight of her prime The old woman attered a sort of hiss, and 
favorite caring for her own wants with cool sel- 3 checked the hand she had lost all strength to 
fishness, as if she had been human, quenched her ; threaten with. 
tears in anger. 3 I know you. Yes, yes, I know you well 
She gathered herself up in the squalid bed, } enough now, Jane Kelly. Your time in State’s 
and shook her clenched hand fiercely at the} Prison is up, and you’ve come here to insult me 
canine reprobate, who, as if comprehending all} on my sick bed. That’s brave of you now, isn’t 
the impotency of this rage, answered it with a it?—mighty brave!” 
greenish glare of the eyes, and a low, muffled} <I came here because I had no other home to 
growl over the food she was devouring. go to, and because you owe me money that I 
As the old woman fell back upon her pillow, } will have: and I owe you punishment for all the 
shedding tears of imbecile rage, a knock came 3 wickedness you have heaped on me, which you 
to the door, for the first time in many days. are sure to get. It’s settling day between us.” 
The cat listened a moment with her paws fas- ‘‘What do you want? What do you mean? I 
tened greedily on the fragment of food, and her$ don’t owe you anything. I never did anything 
ears thrown back. The chickens drew in their 3 against you, Jane Kelly, never in my whole life. 
lank necks and huddled together in the back of $ On the contrary, I always liked you, and when 
their little coop; and the old woman cried out > that impertinent policeman would ee! you up, 
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Rnnnnnnnnn anne, 
and the judge insisted on sentencing you, I did, very evident that the miserable old creature was 
my best to buy you off. It was all because you } absolutely suffering from starvation, Jane seemed 
wouldn’t do all that we bargained for that you; in no hurry to appease the discomforts of her 
fell into trouble. Rut you are a good-hearted 3 position, but seated herself in one of the dilapi- 
creature, Jane, and won’t bear malice against a$ dated chairs, and took a well satisfied survey of 
poor, harmless old woman for what she couldn’t } the room, till her fierce gaze at last encountered 
help. Come, take off your bonnet, Jane, and 3 the keen, black eyes of her enemy glancing upon 
find a chair. I’m so glad you came.” her from the bed. 

Jane took off her bonnet, and revealed a crop “So you have suffered a good deal?” she said, 
of short, black hair, which she shook at the old } abruptly. 
woman with a malignant laugh. “A great deal. You would be sorry for me, 
“This is your doings!” she said, threading ; Jane, if you knew how much.” 
the thick locks fiercely with her fingers. “It} ‘I’m not sure about that. Hungry sometimes, 
was a yard and a quarter long when you swore} eh?” 
it off my head. Well, never mind, every dog “I’m hungry now!” answered the sick woman, 
has its day, and mine is coming round with a while tears dropped like single hail-stones from 
sharp turn. Before this gets to its length again} her eyes. ‘‘I’m very hungry, Jane Kelly!” 
you'll be six feet under ground, or where I just * And thirsty?” 
came from.” ‘*My mouth is parched for want of a drop of 
“‘Hush, now do hush,” pleaded the old woman, $ water!” 
with a feeble attempt at her old cajoling tone. ** And weak?” 
“Don’t talk about being six feet under ground. «So weak that it troubles me to move a finger, 
I'm only a little weak, you know, and grieved at $ except when I’am angry. Peg gave me a mo- 
the ingratitude of the world. Just look there, } ment’s strength, and your coming kept it up— 
Jane Kelly, my dear old friend; look at Peg, 13 but now I am helpless as a withered leaf.” 
would have staked anything on the faithfulness “Yet you are rich?” 
of that cat; but ever since I’ve been sick she’s “Oh, yes, very rich; rolling in gold—rolling 
never been near my bed, but goes off mousing’ in gold!” cried the old woman, with a fresh 
and stealing for herself, just as if I wasn’t here $ gleam of the eyes. 
and couldn’t be hungry, I, who taught her the *‘ And where is this gold, I want my share of 
difference between cooked birds right from the 3 it?” 
restaurant and live mice. Would you believe it, ‘‘Your share, oh, ha! you’re joking now, my 
ever since I’ve been unable to help myself, she’s 3 beautiful friend. Of course one never keeps 
done nothing but catch mice. To-day, when she money in a place like this! Safe in the bank, 
came with a bird dripping with gravy in her$ mortgages, rail-road stock, bonds.” 
jaws, I tried to coax her up to the bed, but no,} ‘And jewels perhaps—old-fashioned diamond 
there she stood leering at me with her round, } ear-rings mated this time,” said Jane Kelly, 
glaring eyes, and munched the bird up bones} glancing under the bed, at which Madame De 
and all before my face. I tried to get at her, Mark grew more livid than sickness had left 
but the room turned black as midnight, and} her, and began to writhe upon her pillow asif 
though I could hear her crunching and growling } seized with a sudden paroxyism of pain. 
under the bed, it was of no use pleading. Look ; “No, no,” the invalid almost shrieked, “the 
at her there, Jane Kelly, the viper that I warmed 3 judge kept them both. I never could get those 
in my bosom, and if you wish to fight anything ; ear-rings back from his clutches. They were to 
try her, she deserves it. But I, just come to the : be kept for you, he insisted, when you came out 
bed, my friend, take my hand, there’s nothing} of prison. I only wish we had them here, and 
but kindness in me. I’m full of friendship for they should sparkle in those pretty ears before 
you. Sickness and trouble has changed me, you could find time to ask for them.” 
Jane, and if I did you any wrong, it has been} Jane gave her head a contemptuous toss, but 
repented of long and long ago.” 3 the eyes of the old woman were fixed upon her 
Jane scarcely seemed to heed all this, gave } with that keen, mesmeric power, which in ser 
that she went up to the hearth and gave Peg, } pents is called fascination; and spite of her 
the cat, a vigorous kick with one of her heavy coarse shrewdness the material of the one woman 
prison shoes that still encased her feet. This} was yielding itself to the diabolical subtlety of 
injunction to punish the cat seemed to be the the other. 
only portion of the old woman’s speech that im- “You must not complain of the prison, Jane 





pressed her enough for action. Though it was! Kelly, for it has made a lady of you. Why you 
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forehead and neck are white as lilies, and your 
cheeks are like wild roses, only when you look 
cross one loses sight of the dimples. It’s worth 
while staying between four stone walls a year 
or two if it brings one’s beauty out like that!” 

«Like this!” said Jane, with another wilful 
shake of the head, which sent the hair in dis- 
order over her brow and temples. ‘‘This is one 
of the beauties I have gained!” 

“But it will be thicker and softer, and——” 

The old woman broke off suddenly and turned 
upon her pillow moaning. Jane Kelly arose with § 
an impulse of compassion. 

“What shall I do for you?” she said. 

“Something to eat, and a mouthful! of water,” 
moaned the patient, wearily, ‘“‘I am almost 
dead!” 

“Where shall I get food? Water I can find!” 
inquired Jane. 

“Give me water—a little water—it costs 
nothing; give me that first!” said the old 
woman, in a feeble moan, true to her great 
viee, even while hunger was gnawing at her 
Vitals. 

Jane took a broken pitcher from the table 
and went out in search of water. When she re- 
turned with the cool moisture dripping through 
the fracture over her hands, the old woman 
aroused herself and sat up in the bed with out- 
stretched hands and eager, glancing eyes. As 
she drank, the chickens in the coop began to 
flutter wildly against each other, and dart their 
long necks through the bars with a hungry 
cackle, that made the sick crone laugh hysteri- 
tally as she held the pitcher to her mouth. 

“Give them some, poor dears, they want it 
badly. It costs nothing, so give them enough. 
It's a dreadful thing to be thirsty,” said the old } 
woman, relinquishing the pitcher and drawing a 
deep, broken breath. 

Jane set the pitcher down before the hen-coop, 


and the poor creatures made a rush at it, dart- $ 


ing their eager heads one over the other through 
the bars, and casting upturned glances ag they 
threw back their bills to swallow the water for 
which they had been thirsting. The old woman 
turned herself over to the side of the bed and 
Watched them with a look of keen enjoyment, 
Working her withered and moist lips in sym- 
pathy with their tumultuous satisfaction, and 
talking to them in broken exclamations, as if 
they had been human beings. 

“Now,” said Jane Kelly, ‘tell me where I can 
get something to eat. You are all starved almost 
to death, and I am about as well off—haven’t 
tasted a mouthful since yesterday.” 

“Something to eat? Oh! yes, one can’t live 


without eating, and that’s what makes life so 
expensive. If you had a little money now 

‘*Haven’t got a red cent in the world, that’s 
why I came here!” answered Jane, indignantly. 
‘*Came a purpose for the gold you are rolling 
in, and mean to have it too!” 

“Oh!” sighed Madame De Mark, “if I only 
shad it here, you shouldn’t go away empty 
’ handed.” 

“I don’t intend to go away empty handed, nor 
; hungry either, so long as there is a box full of 
gold and diamonds under your bed, my fine old 

 tedy,” cried Jane, preparing to creep under the 
miserable cot on which Madame De Mark lay. 

A low, cracked laugh broke from the old 
woman, as she felt the rather stout person of 
Jane Kelly striving to force itself between the 
crossed supporters of her couch in search of the 
box; but she said nothing; and when the sound 
of an oath bespoke the disappointment of her 
visitor in not finding the object of her search, 
the old woman began to shiver with affright, for 
there was something fiendish in the sound. 

“Now,” said Jane Kelly, lifting herself fiercely 
from the floor, ‘‘you’ll have the goodness, just 
for the novelty of the thing, to tell me where 
that box, with the iron bars in which you keep 
my ear-rings and somebody else’s gold, is hid 
away. I want that box, and I mean to have 
that box. Do you understand, my precious old 
Jezabel?” 

“«Tt’s in the bank. 
since that night.” 

‘‘That’s a lie!” answered Jane, sternly. 

“‘On my soul, on my life!” 

“Bah! your soul! your life! Why all the life 
; in your miserable body is mine, if I choose to go 
away as other people would, and let you starve 
it out. A little masterly inactivity, and where 
is your life or soul either? If I let one go, it'll 





It’s been in the bank ever 





’ take something more than a gold crucifix to 
save the other, let me tell you.” 

‘Don’t be wicked, don’t be sacreligious,” 
: pleaded the old woman, thrusting her hand 
’ under the pillow, and holding fast to the crucifix 


$she had concealed there. ‘Don’t talk about 
i letting me starve more than I have! If you 
; only knew how horrible it is to call and cal! and 
call, with nothing but your own voice to come 
back from the empty rooms; all night long, 
without a living soul within hearing, and all 
day long with people moving about under your 
room, filling the building with life, and yet toe 
far off for my screams to reach them—oh! Miss 
Kelly, dear, dear Miss Kelly, don’t talk of leav- 
ing me to suffer all that over again!” 
‘Then tell me where the box of gold is!” 
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“T have told you. It is in the bank.” 

‘Give me an order to take it out then!” 

“I can’t. My hand is so feeble I can’t write. 
Give me something to eat. Nurse me up a little, 
and I'll do it for youina minute. You know I 
would, Miss Jane!” 

Jane looked at the old creature, with bitter 
scrutiny, and at last broke out, 

«I don’t believe you!” 

‘‘Oh! how cruel you are. If I take my oath 
of it will you believe me then?” 

‘*Wili you take it on the Bible?” 

“Yes, yes, on the Bible—your Protestant: 
Bible if that will satisfy you!” 

“It won’t,” answered Jane. ‘What do you 
care for a Protestant Bible? I must have your 
oath on the crucifix, before I believe it.” 

‘The crucifix! But I haven’t got a crucifix!” 

“Where is the gold one you used to plot mis- 
chief over on your knees?” questioned Jane, 
sneeringly. 

‘‘The gold one? The gold crucifix? Oh! yes, 
that is in that box, with all the other jewels. It 
wasn’t safe here, you know!” answered the 
old woman, clutching her fingers more tightly 
around her treasure, ‘‘so you see I can’t swear 
on the crucifix; but I'll do it on anything else 
you like!” 

Jane had watched the sly movement of the } 
old woman’s hand, with all the sharp suspicion ° 


; 
s 





§ jewels in the bank, and I'll believe it. 


3 come. 


natural to her character. Without a word of 
reply, she drew close to the bed, seized the old 
woman’s wrist, and drew forth the skeleton hand 
still clutched upon the crucifix! 

‘Miserable old liar, what is this?” she cried, 
shaking the poor hand till the crucifix fell from 
its clutch. 

“I don’t know,” answered the old woman, 
cowering down in the bed. “It’s my religion, 
It’s my all in all. Don’t touch it.” 

“Bother!” exclaimed Jane, brutally seizing 
upon the crucifix and holding it up. “Now 
swear on this, that you have put the gold and 
Come, 
sit up and swear. I’ll hold it to your lips.” 

“No, no. It’s not allowed to swear about 
worldly matters on that. Give me anything 
else, and I’ll do it,” cried madame, snatching at 
the crucifix. 

“This, or nothing,” was the stern reply. 

“Give me my crucifix. Oh! lay it down 
Give me my crucifix!”’ almost shrieked the old 
woman, with wild terror in her eyes, as she saw 
Jane walking backward toward the door, carry- 
ing off her treasure. 

‘‘No, no, ’'m going to try what it can do; 
you have prayed to it for bread that didn't 
I'll set it to work. See if I don’t get 
something to eat out of it.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A CHAPTER ON MATRIMONY. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Take the bright shell 

From its home on the lea, 

And wherever it goes 

It will sing of the sea; 

So take the fond heart 

From its home and its hearth, 

Twill sing of the lov’d 

To the end of the earth.—ANonyrmovs. 


Ir you would marry for happiness, marry for 
love, And there is a great secret, would you 
know it?—ezplore the character. 

Love at first sight—romartic love—is not love 
at all; but a silly attachment, forced upon the 
imagination, and nearly always the result of 
ignorance. 

Wed not under the violent influence of a love- 
fit, unless you would indeed wed yourself to a 
life of misery. Your anticipated fountain of 
Nectar would soon lose its sweetness, and yield 
forth instead the bitterness of Marah! Dreams 
may be pleasant, yet do we wake to a sad 
reality. 

Deep reflection, an exploration of character 
will tend to bring about a happy union. Nor 
marry solely for money—for riches can never 
purchase the happiness requisite for the mar- 
ried pair. Money is no objection, however—it 
may, indeed, be an object—it may buy many 
fine things—but happiness never! and without 
that man is a poor creature. 

“Marry the lass that has the cow,” was the 
advice of an ‘‘old fogy” bachelor to a youth 
who consulted him on a choice between a girl 
with a cow, and one with a pretty face—‘* For, 
80 far as beauty is concerned, there is not the 
difference of a cow between any two girls in 
Christendom.” (?) What a conclusion! Well, 
we could never agree to that, for there is an 
attractive power in beauty. Youth will idolize 
the fair brow, the smiling lip, and the voice, 
“silver sweet.” Let the wise and the grave talk 
as they may, beauty will ever govern this world 
of ours, 


“What lost the world and bade a hero fly? 

The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 

Yet be the soft triumvir’s fault forgiven, 

For this, how many lose, not earth, but Heaven.” 


But beauty or not, marry the lass who will 





manage your domestic coneerns to advantage— 
one who is prudent, sensible, economical—and 
in order to do this you must explore the cha- 
racter. 

‘* Choose wisely the wife of thy bosom,” was the 
Eastern sage’s advice to his son; ‘‘and see that 
her reigning gem is virtue! Open not thy bosom 
to the trifler; repose not thy head on the breast 
which nurseth envy and folly and vanity. Hope 
not for obedience where the passions are un- 
tamed; and expect not honor from her who 
honoreth not the God that made her! 

‘‘Reflect, then, my son, ere thou choose, (ex- 
plore the character,) and look well to her ways 
whom thou would’st love; for though thou be 
wise in other things, little will it avail thee 
if thou choose not wisely and well the wife 
of thy bosom.” 

Most wise and sage-like advice! 

“See that her reigning gem is virtue.” Yes; 
and homes which are now the scenes of discord, 
would be blessed with tranquillity —hearts, 
which are now sad, would be beating with con- 
tent—eyes, that have long been wet with grief, 
would be smiling with joy—and voices, long 
dormant, would be tuned to sweetness, did 
virtue and happiness but reign triumphant over 
the love of lucre! 

‘‘Her gem be virtue.” Yes, the creations of 
the painter and sculptor may moulder into dust; 
the eglantine of the bard may wither, and the 
laurel of the orator decay; the throne of the 
conqueror may be demolished, and the fame of 
warrior may no longer be hymned by the record- 
ing minstrel; the hope of youth may be disap- 
pointed, and the grey hairs of age go down 
sorrowing to the grave; but that which hallows 
the cottage and sheds a glory around the palace 
—virtue—shall never decay! It is celebrated 
by the angels of God—it is written on the 


pillars of heaven, and reflected — earth. 
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Choose wisely then the wife of thy bosom,; Centre, oh! youth, thy love upon virtue, for g 
s . . 
and explore the character if thou would’st be {soul possessed of virtue is the temple of the 
be happy. living God. 
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BAND FOR SLEEVE. 








THE QUARRELSOME NEIGHBOR. 


BY JANE WEAVER. 


“PLEASE, ma’am,” said the maid servant to 
Mrs. Mowbray, ‘‘the new neighbor’s been quar- 
réling. She says I throw my slops in front of 
her house.” 

“And are you sure you don’t do it, Biddy?” 

“Yes, ma’am. It’s her own girl does it. I 
saw her yesterday.” 

“Did you tell her so?” 

“Yes, ma’am. But she only called me an 
impudent thing, ma’am. And I won’t stand it, 
ma'am. If you can’t stop it, ma’am, I must 
give warning.” 

Mrs. Mowbray had, often before, experienced 
her neighbor’s quarrelsome disposition. She 
had, however, managed both to control her own 
indignation, and, what was more difficult, to 
keep down that of her servant. But here was a 


crisis. Biddy’s threat of leaving required that } 


an effort should be made to contro! Mrs. Power, 
for Biddy was not only too good a servant to 
part with unnecessarily, but had right on her 
side. 

So Mrs. Mowbray, during the.morning, called 
next door and sent up her name to the mistress 
of the house. At first, Mrs. Power, thinking 
the visit one of an ordinary character, was all 
smiles. But when Mrs. Mowbray approached 
the real purpose of the-interviéw, her hostess 
flared out into anger. A termagant to her hus- 
band, a tyrant to her children, and a quarrel- 
some acquaintance under all circumstances, Mrs. 
Power was not to be brought to reason, even by 
the mild and lady-like Mrs. Mowbray. The 
latter, after a space, had to retire before the 
enraged looks and opprobious words of her 
neighbor, giving up the field in despair. 

Things went on worse after this interview. 
It seemed to afford Mrs. Power peculiar delight 
to invent annoyances for her neighbor. In a 
score of ways, the patience of Mrs. Mowbray 
and her servant was tried. Kitchen refuse was 
often found, at morning, in Mrs. Mowbray’s gar- 
den, evidently thrown there during the night; 
and no one could be suspected except Mrs, 
Power. A canary, which had escaped from its 
cage, and trespassed on the premises of the 
latter, was killed. At last, even the forbear- 
anee of Mrs. Mowbray gave out, when she 
found, one day, that oil had been poured on 

Vou. XXX.—9 





her front-door steps. To crown her troubles, 
Biddy, the evening before, had executed her 
threat and left, worn-out by the numberless 
vexations arising from their quarrelsome neigh- 
bor. 

The indignation of Mrs. Mowbray still. con- 
tinued, when, about a week afterward, another 
neighbor called in. Almost the first word the 
latter said, was, 

**Have you heard how the children are next 
door?” 

‘‘The children? Why? Is anything the mat- 
ter?” 

‘*Haven’t you heard? 
fever.” 
~.“*Dear me, the poor things!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Mowbray. ‘‘No! I hadn’t heard.” For the 
truth was that she had ceased all intercourse 
with her quarrelsome neighbor. 

‘The worst is,” resumed her visitor, ‘‘that 
Mrs. Power has:nobody to help her. Her ser- 
vant got frightened and went.off last night; and 
none of the neighbors will go-in: and serves her 
right.” 

In a little while, the visitor left, and Mrs. 
Mowbray returned to her household duties. But 
her mind was not on them. She could not help 
thinking of the little ones, next door, who were 
suffering for their mother’s fault. 

**Three children sick, and no one to help her. 
Poor dears! I really can’t stand it,” at last said 
Mrs. Mowbray. ‘I must go in and assist her, 
quarrelsome as she is.” 

It was even a more melancholy house than she 
had expected. The youngest of the children was 
so ill as to require the exclusive attention of one 
person; while the other two needed a nurse be- 
tween them; and then there was all the house- 
hold work to be done besides! Mrs Mowbray’s 
heart ached.” But she was a woman of energy, 
and instead of wasting time in regrets, she put 
on her bonnet again, and going out, did not re- 
turn till she had brought a couple of the neigh- 
bors with her. It was not an easy task, but 
Mrs. Mowbray was universally respected, and 
she made it a point that the neighbors should 
come to oblige her, and not Mrs. Power. 

During the whole of one week, while the lives 
of the children hung suceessively in the balance, 
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Mrs. Mowbray was assiduous, with her assist- 
ants, in this neighborly duty. During all that 
time, the mother, wild with anxiety, could think 
of nothing but her little ones. But when the 
peril was past, the poor creature threw herself, 
in an agony of remorse, shame and repentance, 
at Mrs. Mowbray’s feet, crying, 


“Oh! I can never thank you enough. To 





think you have done all this, after the way | 
behaved!” 

As she spoke, her tears almost suffocated 
her; it seemed, indeed, as if her heart would 
break. 

From that hour, Mrs. Power became a changed 
woman. Kindness had subdued her. ‘Go thou 
and do likewise.” 
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EMBROIDERY FOR THE BOTTOM OF A SKIRT. 
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ated HABIT-SHIRT. 
ould 
BY MRS. ANN 8, STEPHENS. 
ged 
hou 5 Margrrats.—Half-a-yard of French muslin, a piece of 


toile cire, and Nos. 40 and 50 embroidery cotton. 

The perfect pattern of this simple and elegant habit- 
shirt is given, and may be drawn on any scale that the 
taste of the wearer may dictate. Twice the size will be 
sufficient for a lady of ordinary stature, who does not 
wear the dress very open; but nothing is more simple 
than to increase the pattern to any given dimensions, by 
following implicitly the directions we have 
already so frequently given for enlarging 
patterns. ; 

The half given in the engraving, is that 

which has the button-holes, which are seen 
between every two scallops. In drawing 
the other side of the habit-shirt, it will be 
necessary to leave a strip of muslin, be- 
yond the edge, for a hem, on which the 
buttons are to be set, or a second row of 
button-holes, if it is to be fastencd with 
studs. This will allow of the habit-shirt 
closing without exhibiting any imperfec- 
tion in the design. 
We may suggest to those who prefer chemi- 
settee that open behind, that by drawing both 
sides of the habit-shirt on one piece of muslin, 
omitting the scallops, and either making the 
flowers nearly touching, or having a suitable in- 
sertion up the front between them, the pattern 
may, without trouble, be rendered available for 
their favorite style of dress. A chemisette should 
be trimmed with Valenciennes lace round the 
top; a habit-shirt must have a collar of a cor- 
responding pattern. With a very little trouble 
the collar might be drawn, when the full-sized 
habit-shirt is prepared. First mark the outlines 
of the collar, that is the slope of the neck, and 
a line at any distance from it that may be wished 
for the depth. Then draw the scallops all round 
the edge, from a single one, beginning with one in 
the centre of the collar. In this draw a flower 
bending so as to occupy this scallop, without 
leaning to either side. Then take a spray, 
branching off alternately on one side and the 
other, from the middle, with a cluster of holes 
and a flower alternating in the scallop. The 
section of the habit-shirt from the fourth scallop 
downward to the sixth, is very suitable for this 
purpose. 

We always recommend that the first drawing 


should be made on tracing paper; indeed, it 
183 
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always ensures accuracy to do a perfect half on; The petals are to be left in muslin, the out. 
paper of that sort, and trace from both sides of it. ; lines and fibres being formed of a double roy 
There is very little open work in the design } of sewing, with very small eyelet-holes between, 
before us. The edges of the leaves are done in The distance between the lines should yary 
raised overcast stitch, the fibres are sewed over } according to the thickness of the edge in the 
closely, and the small holes are pierced with a} engraving, and the eyelet-holes should occupy 
stiletto and sewed closely. The outlines of the } the space between them. 
leaves are done with embroidery cotton, No. 50;} The clusters of spots worked with the stiletto 
for all the other parts, and for the whole of the} in broderie may be muslin spots sewed round, 
tracing, No. 40 may be used. and without any eyelet-hole, in the Swiss lace, 
This pattern is also exceedingly well adapted! Every part must be traced with embroidery 
for Swiss work; which is the term applied to the : thread, No. 50; then sewed over with the sewing 
combination of muslin and net. Of course, the } cotton, No. 60, of the same firm, a thread being 
design should be in the finest and softest book- H held in and sewed over. 
muslin on a Brussels net ground. 





DESIGN FOR A BAG. 


BY MRS, PULLAN. 


MarTeRtaLs.—Morocoo, grey, with a pink, pattern, full size, of half of one side. By re 
shade; black velvet; small grey silk twisted; versing that pattern, a complete one can be 
cord; the same in black; very small satin black? drawn. Transfer the pattern on the leather by 
cord; steel beads, and a few black cut beads. 3 means of tracing-paper. When the pattern is 

Above is a pattern of the whole bag, on a} very simple, as in the present case, tracing 
reduced scale; and in front of the number is a{ paper is excellent to transfer it on the material 








MODELLING IN LEATHER.—NO. II. 
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to be worked. First copy the pattern, which, lines, and the satin cord is sewed along the 
will be easy to do if thin paper is used; place} grey twisted cord. In each loop formed by this 
on the material the tracing, and over that the $ twisted cord there is a black cut bead. All the 
pattern ; pin the three together, and follow the other beads are steel ones. The continuous row 
gutlines with a hard pencil in passing and re- } ’ of them is edged on each side by the small satin 
passing over them. ; cord. The bag is lined with blue or cherry- 

Gut out of the paper the part of the pattern } ‘colored silk; the band between the two sides is 
that is to be in velvet; pin it on a piece of black four inches wile at the bottom of the bag, and 
yelvet, the wrong side of which must have been ; two at the opening; the seams are covered with 
previously brushed with gum water to prevent } the twisted cord; the bag is fastened with a stcel 
it from unravelling. Cut out the velvet round; clasp. Instead of grey morocco, blue cassimere 
the pattern; brush again with gum water the might be used. In that case, a very narrow gold 
part of the velvet that is to be the ornament of } braid must be substituted in the place of the 
the bag, and lay it immediately on the corres- ; black twisted cord round the velvet; a black 
ponding parts of the pattern you have drawn on $ twisted cord in the place of the grey one, and a 
the leather, which you will before line with ; gold gimp in the place of the small satin cord. 
coarse muslin or calico. Mount it in a frame, } All the beads should be black cut ones. The 
then sew the black twist cord on the edges of {clasp should be entirely covered with black 
the velvet. The grey twisted cord is sewed { velvet, and a thick black twisted cord used in- 


on those parts of the pattern formed by single ‘ stead of the steel chain. 





MODELLING IN LEATHER.—NO. II. 


BY MES. GILBERT. 


Some persons have actually boiled the leather, 
while others let it soak for hours; and when 
they consider it fit for use, it very much resem- 


roll the stem of the leaf and also the tendrils, 
and turn the latter over the brad-awl, to give 
them the required form; vein the leaves after 


bles thin tripe. In some cases, baking has {nature and mould them accordingly. Now roll 
been resorted to, and applications have been $ up a piece of leather the length of the stem, and 
addressed to me respecting the propriety of each 
plan. All these modes only tend to one result, 
that of rendering the material unfit for use. The 
less the leather is damped the better, providing 
it yields readily to the requisite amount of mani- 
pulation in order to bring it into form. 


MOULDED LEAF FINISHED. 
glue the edge; upon this place the stems after 
} gluing, and with the pestle of the convolvulus 
mould, indent it so as to form the knots opposite 
‘the leaves, working it with the fingers until a 
’ representation of the finished form is produced, 
:as given in the drawing. When the whole is 

Having damped the leather, as advised, take } dry, it will bend into any form desired; and the 
the veining tool, and mark the surface of the { leaves may be placed in positions best calculated 
stem in irregular indentations lengthways; neatly ' to produce a natural effect. 





FLAT LEAF VEINED. 
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To form the bunches of grapes, procure some : tightly over them, and tie the gatherings up 
well turned models the size of nature, cover } with strong thread when the leather is dry; Ct 
off the superfluous part close to the wood, anj 

glue on a neat patch of leather of the require 

‘size, to finish the operation. The stem of the 

: grape is made by covering a piece of wire with 
thin leather, previously winding a little thread 
about half an inch from one end, so as to form 
the little knob which is represented in the dray. 
ing, close up to the grape; bore a hole with g 








: fine brad-awl, and insert the wire in the grape 
with a little glue. In making the bunches of 
; grapes, be careful to let the fair side of the 
them very carefully with the thinnest skiver } grape be seen. 
leather that can be procured, strain the leather 





ART IN SPORT. 


BY H. J. VERNON. 


An almost endless source of amusement, com- { camel’s-hair pencil: care should be taken not to 
bining at the same time a considerable amount } let the tracing-powder get beyond the edge of 
of instruction, may be obtained in the following } the pricked card, as in that case a soiled, dirty 
manner. Take a card or piece of paste-board, appearance is given to the tracing. The pierced 
or even stiff paper, such as cartridge paper, and} card will serve, if carefully done, for hundreds 
draw upon it the form of an egg—an oval in out- } of tracings, and it is obviously the best plan to 
line. The dimensions of the oval are immate-} take a little extra pains with that in the first 
rial, and the experimenter may suit his or her 3 instance. 
fancy in this respect. With a stout needle, vd With this traced oval for a basis, any one with 
tracing point, mark quite through the outline, } a very little skill will be able to form an infinite 
for the purposes of tracing. Some of our readers } number of objects. The best drawing tool will 
may be unacquainted with the mode of tracing } be found to be an ordinary black lead pencil. 
an outline, and it may be advisible to particu- } 
larize one method among many. Having pricked } 
veut the oval upon the card, get a little red or 
black lead, powdered, and, placing the card upon 
a piece of drawing paper—any white paper will, 
however, do—rub it over the pricked out oval, 
which wiil be found to be transformed to the 
white paper beneath, thus: 
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3 Figs. 1, 2, 8 and 4 are very easy results, sug- 
< gestive also of others. The rules of procedure 
Sare the same in all. Leaving the traced-out 

The powder may be applied either with a} oval at first in its dotted form, with the pencil 
piece of wool or wadding, or by means of a dry ? you draw a horizontal line, as the basis of your 
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figure. Let this and the other lines, which 
serve merely as the scaffolding of your figure, 
be done faintly or in dots. Next, draw a line 
through the centre of the oval and perpendicular 
to the first. These will ensure your making the 
object square and properly balanced. After 
this you may draw lines parallel to the others: 
but these are not so material, although they 
serve as guides. 

Now the imagination and fancy may step in 
to produce forms having the oval for a founda- 
tion; and not only is a very rational source of 
amusement opened out, but the opportunity is 
given to a cultivation of the noble art of design, 
whether as applied to utility or ornament. Other 
forms may of course be drawn. 











DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING SCARLET GERANIUM 


BY MBES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Marertats.—Carmine paper, geranium sta- 
mins, green calyx, carmine and white cake paint 
leaves, 

Cut as many as desired of fig. 2: vein each 


petal with carmine, touch the heart with white. } tained ready made. 
: figure 3. 


After they are painted curl the petals slightly, 


touch the stamin with gum before stringing the 
petals: finish with a small green calyx on the 
back. The buds may be formed of wax and 
covered with tissue paper, or they may be ob- 
Bunch in clusters like 








MANTELET SHAWL.—PATCHWORK. 





* MATERIALS For MAKING PaPER FLowers,— 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for 
japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No, 
82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. ‘A box, with mate- 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 








MANTELET SHAWL. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


eS ce 








We give, this month, a diagram, by which a; No. 2. Frent. 
Mantelet-Shawl may be cut. These Mantelets ; The letter A indicates the part of the watered 
are altogether the most graceful wraps that have silk forming the top of the mantelet, the letter 
been worn for years; and we are glad to see ; B the tulle insertion, and the letter C the second 
them becoming fashionable. par" of the silk. 

No. 1. Half the back. 





PATCHWORK. 


BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
i 


We give the pattern in the front of the num-; the stars being all of one description, and the 
ber. It is suitable either for a bed-quilt ad boner coon pieces of another. The former, 


table-cover. ; also, should be all dark, and the iatter light, or 
Marertats.—Any pieces of silk or velvet that { vice versa. 

may be at hand. The colors of the silks oni If a cover, when worked, it should be lined, 

be arranged according to taste; those forming ‘ and trimmed with bullion fringe. 





VARIETIES FOR WORK-TABLE. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 


EDGE FOR PETTICOAT, 
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LETTERS IN CROCHET. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Be Consistent.—The majority of mankind have 
two faces, one the world face, the other the home 
face. One for smooth smiles, pleasant words, arid 
outside politeness, the other for frowns, mutterings 
and selfish churlishness. So they have separate cha- 
racters—the one for assiduity abroad, the other for 
neglect at home. These they keep in active compe- 
tition, so that neither gets much ahead of the other, 
but both go on an ever steady pace, at the same time 
blessing and cursing; only those that receive the 
latter commodity get rather the worst of the bargain. 

The heart would sicken could it look through the 
walls that shelter families, and behold that other 
phase in which some men robe themselves when the 
eagle glances of the world spy not upon their actions. 
It would see many who give thousands to popular 
charities, turn destitution from her wretched dwelling, 
because she could not pay, perchance, the balance of 
a few paltry pennies for rent. 

It would behold tho affable, whole-souled “life” 
of society, repelling wife and children from kindly 
intercourse around the fire-side by his frown and 
peevishness. It would look upon a woman, so useful 
without doore wherever benevolence called, and who 
was never known to be absent from her post of honor 
in public assemblies, very lax in her duties as wife 
and mother, very careless about the comfort and 
pleasantness of home, her children in the condition 
of the ragged urchin, to whom a celebrated man said, 
“Go and tell your mother that the heathen are at 
her door.” It would see the jaunty buck of fashion 
swearing at his grey-headed father, while his sisters 
blush for shame at his profanity—or the dainty belle 
of the ball-room, all smiles of beauty, all motions of 
grace, abroad, bandying taunting words with a poor, 
outraged sewing girl, for some trifling fault. 

A steady, unswerving example—not protestations 
and long faces, and soft, smooth tongues—will do 
more for the moral progress of communities than all 
the good words you can pile ’twixt heaven and earth. 
You may batter against heaven’s very gates with 
your enginery of prayer, you may add your dona- 
tions till the list shall swell from here to India; you 
may shed tears over man’s vain ingratitude till the 
ocean could not hold them; you may talk so elo- 
quently that an angel might listen, wrapt in admira- 
tion; yet all your prayers, your tears, your eloquence 
shall not be potent enough to impel one soul a step 
toward heaven, if the daily and hourly consistency 
of your example be not a guarantee of your sincerity. 


A Worp to Fretrvt Wives.—Under this cap- 
tion, Mrs. Denison, one of our own contributors, has 
written an excellent little essay, of which we quote 
the — portion. A cross, selfish husband is 


only equalled by a fretful wife; and both are alas 
too common. In the case of a fretful wife, however 
ill-health is often the chief cause of the evil; by 
frequently also a neglect of the laws of life js 
the cause of this ill-health. Want of exercise 
sitting in close rooms, the cares of a large family, 
and the total absence of recreation of any kind, 
are fertile in producing fretfulness in wives, Wit, 
these few words, by way of extenuation, we give 
what Mrs. Denison says; for all wives have not the 
excuse of ill-health for their fretfulness. 


Why can’t you be good-natured? Were you never 
so? Memory points to the days of your girlhood— 
seldom the lines of anger disfigured your brow then, 
And the man who won your love, thought what a 
happy home she will make for me! How sweet it 
will be to sit down by her side after the cures of the 
day are over! How beautiful to read for her 
pleasure—to be repaid by smiles and kisses, And 
the home was ready and the bride established—but 
she proved unworthy of the trust reposed in ber, 
Instead of meeting care with a hearty laugh, anda 
“get behind me, Satan,” you worried and fretted, 
and began to tell every little trouble to your bu. 
band. It was not womanly; it betrayed weakness 
both of head and mind. Imperceptibly its influence 
crept into his spirit, chilling it with a worse chill 
than that of death, till it made a shroud of iron for 
the disappointed heart, and the charm of love and 
family and home was gone. 

“ Was once !”—how often those words drop fron 
your lips, “I was handsome once—I was this that 
and the other, once’—and why not now? Yo 
yourself have willed your own destiny—you have 
chosen the scold’s office; you must receive the 
scold’s deserts. A little philosophy, a few words 
breathed to heaven for patience, a resolute hope fir 
to-morrow if to-day be stormy—a little self-denial 
in telling of petty crosses—a great deal less selfish- 
ness—a desire to make home a sanctuary for yourself 
and little ones as well as your husband—and to-day 
you had been happier, handsomer and more belovei. 

Fretting sister in light affliction, let us ask yous 
few plain questions. Does a spirit of fault-finding 
lighten your cares? If your bread is burned tos 
cinder, does it bring you a good, light, sweet loaf, to 
sit down and worry about it? If the baby is cros, 
does it make him smile like an angel to shake bio 
almost out of existence? If it rains on washing-day 
will your anathemas hurry out the sun till he stop: 
right over your clothes-line? But if your quick 
hands turn to the flour barrel, to mould another 
loaf—if you soothe the weeping babe with the sweet 
words of a mother’s pitying love, if you devote 
your washing-day to some apportioned work, bor 
smoothly care will iron down his features, a0! 
become your humble slave instead of the tyrannics! 
master he would be! 

It is not too late yet. Surprise your husband 
with a smile—it will be worth a dollar to see bi 
glance of astonishment; hold the salted water af 
thoughtfulness in your mouth, that you may sy 
nothing unpleasant; and the angel thut has be 
lying prostrate in his heart with folded wings, 
$ begin to flutter, and lift itself heavenward and ye" 
} out of his eyes with the love of the olden time, # 
> your home will yet be the paradise you once cove 
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“Sex Here.”—Under this title, a Virginia sub- 3 
goriber sends us the following verses, which we pro- 
nounce of “rare merit,” whatever others may think. 
The critical axiom says ;—“a poet’s genius is shown 


by his choice of a subject.” 


If you want engravings rich and fine, 
Or Mezzotints of rare design, 

Or Pattern cuts exact and nice, 

Or Fashion plates of new device, 

Or Music sweet! (as good a kind, 

As anywhere perhaps you'll find.) 

Or lengthy tales with morals fraught, 
Or scraps of bright poetic thought, 

Or short prose gems, prepared with art, 
To stir your soul and touch your heart, 
Or viands that are choice and prime, 
To occupy your leisure time; 

Or antidote to cure the spleen, 

Send, send for “ Peterson’s Magazine.” 


Our Jury Eneravine.—A favorite contributor 
says: “As for the ‘Evangeline’ you give, I have 
never as yet seen a picture that went to my heart 
like it. I think of it with pitying, yearning tender- 
ness, and go to it again and again, as if it were the 
picture of some lovely, or beloved friend. I say, 
looking through tears at the expressive mouth, 
‘Poor thing! darling!’ This is partly because, in 
reading the story, ‘Evangeline’ was real to me 
beyond any character I have ever yet found in any 
book; partly because the picture is so marvelously 
true and touching as an expression. I am sure 
many hearts must thank you for giving so fine a 
thing.” 

A Goop Investuent.—A husband, remitting to 
us a subscription on behalf of his wife, says: “I 
know that ‘Peterson’ will pay me five hundred per 
cent, in smiles from my lady, on the capital in- 
vested.” A lady at our side, who ought to know, 
says he wa3 right. 

Directions ror Crocnet.—A correspondent asks 
us for the meaning of the technical letters used in $ 
our directions for crochet. We have published the } 
explanation several times already, the last time in 
the April number for 1854. ’ 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 2 
tole, Philada: T. B. Peterson.—Beyond all com- 


parison the most elegant edition of “The Pickwick } 


Papers” ever published. It is printed in duodecimo } 
form, each volume containing about five hundred } 
Pages; the type is large and clear; the paper is} 


heavy; and forty- eight illustrations, all on steel, after ; ; 


designs by Cruikshank, rival the letter-press in pro- } 
voking harmless mirth. We have always considered } 
“The Pickwick Papers” the best of Dickens’ works. ° 


$ They have a freshness which is wanting in many of 
: his later fictions. Samivel Veller still remains his 
$ most original character; no page of pathos from his 
; pen excels the death-bed of the Chancery prisoner; 
in humor, the trial scene, Bardell versus Pickwick, 
has never been surpassed; and in the Pickwickians, 
from the “Deputy Saw-bones” up, we have a crowd 
of oddities such as can be found nowhere else, either 
in his own novels or in those of any other English 
author. For many years an elegant edition of “ Pick- 
wick” could not be had. The first, which was an 
octavo, was never particularly desirable, and has long 
been out of print. But after this edition nothing is 
left to desire. Not even in England has one so hand- 
some been printed. The publisher has put it, more- 
over, at an astonishingly low price, when its typo- 
graphical and other merits are regarded—viz: in 
cloth, $1,25 per volume, in paper covers, $1,00 per 
volume. 


Poems. By Richard Chenevix French. 1 vol. New 
York: Redfield—Mr. French has long been known 
to the American public as an eloquent divine and a 
consummate philologist. The volume now before us 
§ introduces him in the character of a poet. Though 
without the genius of Tennyson, though not a poet 
of the true creative school, he is always scholarly, 
artistic, refined, condensed and finished. Some of 
the sonnets, particularly, are very good. A noble 
sentiment pervades all the poems. We cannot resist 
quoting the following, to show how full of thought 
French is everywhere. The last line particularly is 
pregnant with it. 

“0 Life, O Death, O World, O Time, 
O Grave, where all things flow, 

’Tis yours to make our lot sublime, 
With your great weight of woe. 


Though sharpest anguish hearts may wring, 
Though bosoms torn may be, 
Yet suffering is a holy thing; 
Without it what were we?” 
The volume is neatly printed. Price, in cloth, 
seventy-five cents. 


The Life and Travels of Herodotus. By J. Tal- 
$ boys Wheeler. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Bro- 

$ there.—An attempt, and a highly successful one, to 
j popalarise Herodotus. The book is not, however, a 

translation of the garrulous old Greek, but an im- 
} aginary biography, of which he is the hero; and its 
3 purpose is to illustrate the manners, religion, annals, 
2 literature, art and social life of the Greeks, Egyp- 
; tians and other ancient nations. The author has 
; not confined himself to the information given in the 
; works of Herodotus, but has availed himself of the 
‘ researches and discoveries of all writers who have 
‘ discussed his theme. For a pleasant and concise, 
yet reliable, account of the elder nations of the 
} globe, we know no equal to this work. It is pub- 
lished in a style of unusual elegance. Even the 
: binding partakes of this refinement, and is a triumph 
; of appropriateness and taste. Price, in cloth, $1,00 
per volume. 
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Gerard the Lion Killer. Translated by C. EB.: Tan-go-ru-a, An Historical Drama. In Prose, } 
Whitehead. 1 vol. New York: Derby & Jackson. } vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—* Tan-go-ra-a” isa 
Philada: T. B. Petereon.—The author of this book } drama of Peunsylvania history, the time being laid 
is a French army-officer, who, having been stationed : Sin the last eentury.. The author has deeply studied 
in Algiers, and being fond of sporting, took to hunt- i the Indian character, which he makes to play y 
ing the lion: and he has produced, as a consequence, § * prominent part in his drama. In originality, more. 


one of the most intensely interesting works we ever 
read. The volume is not only, however, a narrative 
of Gerard’s adventures, in killing the king of beasts, 
but a collection of anecdotes, derived from Arab 
sources, relative to the lion of North Africa, the most 
savage of all lions. As a contribution to natural his- 
tory, the work is also valuable, for it gives a large 
amount of original information regarding the habits 
of the lion. It is, in a word, a book of extraordinary 
interest and value; and one that will take a perma- 
nent place in literature. Price, in cloth, $1,25. 


The Tangletown Letters. Edited by the author of 
“ Records of the Bubbleton Parish.” 1vol. Buffalo: 
Wanzer, McKim & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
The “Records of the Bubbleton Parish” we still 
remember as a capital book; and this is not inferior 
to it in any respect. It hits all around, at everybody 
and everything. The satire is first-rate, and most of 
it deserved. Even those who suffer, if they have a 
bit of human charity in their hearts, will forgive 
their being made objects of ridicule, out of regard 
for the skill with which it has been done. Others 
will see as in a mirror, absurdities of which they 
have been guilty, without being aware how ridicu- } 
lous they were. Better than all, there is no venom } 
in “The Tangletown Letters.” The volume is hand- 
somely printed and illustrated with graphic engrav- 
ings. Price, in cloth, $1,25. 


The Daisy Chain: or, Aspirations. A Family 
Chronicle, By the author of “ Hearts Ease.” 2 vols. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson.—In this charmingly written fiction, we 
have the story of a family, during that period when 
the characters of its younger members were being 
formed. For minute fidelity, the author almost 
rivals Richardson, and this without falling into his 
tedious prolixity. 
of Redcliffe,” two of her former novels, are among 
the best of their kind in the language. This, 
though somewhat inferior to those, is still a very 
superior story. Price, in cloth, seventy-five cents 
per volume. 

Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. With 
a Biographical Memoir and Notes. By Evert A. 
Duyckink. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.—This en- 
tertaining work consists, besides a biography of Syd. } 


“Hearts Ease” and “The Heir $ 


over, and poetic force, the play takes high rank jp 
American literature. It appears anonymously, byt 
is evidently the production of a scholar and thin} nker, 
and bears traces of that careful labor which is always 
the best guarantee of excellence. In every respect, 
we consider “ Tan-go-ru-a” a remarkable production, 
It is published in a style of great neatness. Price, 
in cloth, $1,00. 

The Hallig: or, The Sheepfold in the Woters, 
Translated from the German by Mrs. Geo. P. Marsh, 
1 vol Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—This is an 
admirably told tale. The author was a German 
clergyman, who, in this beautiful narrative, has 
successfully labored, not only to describe humble 
life on the coast of Schleswig, but to narrate, through 
the aid of fiction, important historical events. A 
tone of hopeful piety pervades the work. In Ger. 
many the book is very popular. It reminds us fre- 
quently of Miss Bremer. Price, in cloth, $1,00. 

Mechanics’ Tables. By Charles H. Haswell. 1 
vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The areas 
and circumferences of circles, and sides of equal 
squares; circumferences of angled hoops, outside and 
; inside; cutting of boiler plates; dimensions of mate- 
3 rials, alloys, paints, lackers, and other information 
\ useful for mechanics, are contained in this neatly 
3 printed little volume. Price, in cloth, fifty cents. 

Calderon, His Life and Genius. By R. C. French. 
lvol. New York: Redfield.—A well-written life of 
Calderon, the Spanish dramatist, accompanied with 
$ a disquisition on his genius. His “ Life’s A Drama,” 

and “The Great Theatre of the World,” are added, 
’ gracefully translated into English. Price, in cloth, 
$ seventy-five cents. 

‘ 





By George H. Cal- 
S vert. Lvol. New York: Redfield.—A work of much 
logical power, but too involuted in style. It is divided 
into three parts: “Knowledge, The Actual and The 
Possible.” Price, in cloth, sixty-two cents. 

The Old Vicarage. By Mrs. Hubback. 1 vol. New 
York: W. P. Fetridge.—A new novel, by the author 
of “May and December,” “The Wife’s Sister,” de. 
&c., and one of singular merit. It is published quite 
neatly. Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

: The Camel. His Organization, Habits, and User. 

Considered with reference to his introduction into the 


3 Introduction to Social Science. 





ney Suaith, of selections from his writings, designed } United States. By George P. Marsh. 1 vol. Bvston: 
to show the wit and sense which so pre-eminently Gould & Lincoln,— Reliable, thorough and well- 
distinguished this remarkable man. Mr. Duyckink : written. Price, in cloth, seventy-five cents. 

has executed a difficult task with the nicest discri-} The Wife's Trials. A Novel. By the author of 
mination. A portrait of Sydney Smith adorns the ° «The Jealous Wife.” 1 vol. New York: W. T. 
volume. It is a work that ought to be in the pos-{ Fetridge & Co.—A new novel, by a popular writer. 
session of every person of taste. Price, in cloth, { It is published in cheap style, double column, octavo, 
$1,25. ‘paper cover. Price fifty cents. 
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The Huguenot Exiles ; or, The Times of Louis XIV. from lightest brown to deepest black, are owing to 
tol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—We are glad ; the different proportions of iron and sulphur con- 
to see the taste for historical novels returning. The } tained in it. In grey hair there is a complete absence 
present story is capably, even powerfully, told. The $ of iron, and to this entire deficiency is attributable 
time chosen is one when bold and stirring events 3 its total want of color. -All the human family, with 
were abroad everywhere, and the particular theme 3 the exception of two or three races, are subject to 
selected affords peculiar facility for dramatic inci- {this discoloration. The hair has been known to 
dents. Few will take up the book without regretting 3 change from grey to its former natural shade, when 
when they reach the close. We commend it as one $ the loss of color has not been owing to age, but to 
of the most deeply interesting books of the year. § external causes or temporary physical derangement; 
Price, in cloth, seventy-five cents. and this recovery time will often effect with the un- 

Vassall Morton. By Francis Parkman. 1 vol, } %ided efforts of nature alone. We may cite the case 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—This has more ; f® girl mentioned by Le Journal des Sciences Medi- 


than ordinary merit. Its author is already favor- cales, whose pale brown hair became white after every 


sbly known to the reading public, by a work pub- } attack of a fever peculiar to herself, and which re- 
lished some years ago, “The History of Pontiac.” ; covered its color when the attack passed. A lady 
The present effort is a novel, which abounds in fine ; between thirty or forty years of age, who had rich 
thoughts; is effective without clap-trap; exhibits } brown hair, had it become partially grey in the 
uasual refinement of tone; and is artistically put } Pace of a few months, on removing from New 
together. It is published in a neat style. Price, in 3 Zealand into Sydney; and on returning to the 





doth, $1,25. 

Gabriel Vane; His Fortune and Friends. New 
York: Derby & Jackson.—A fiction in many respects 
above the average merit. There is some originality 
in the characters and considerable ingenuity in the 
management of incidents. It would make a pleasant 
companion on one of these sultry midsummer days. 


The publishers have issued it in quite a creditable 


manner. Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

Learning to Read. By Jacob Abbott. 1lvol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—A capital book for chil- 
dren beginning to read. The illustrations are very 
beautiful. Nine-tenths of the publications of this 
kind are worthless; but this is not; on the contrary 
it is a book of singular merit. Price, in cloth, fifty 
cents. 

Life and Adventures of Robert Romaine. 1 vol. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Though somewhat 
eecentric, nevertheless well written. But why so 
melancholy a conclusion? People read novels to be 
pleased; and like, therefore, a happy denouement. 
Price, in cloth, $1,25. 

The Earnest Man. By Mrs. H. C. Conant, 1 vol. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co.—A deeply interest- 
ing work, devoted to the life and labors of Adoniram 
Judson, the well known missionary to Burmah. The 
proceeds are for theghenefit of his children. Price, 
in eloth, $1,25. 

Life Sketches from Common Paths. By Mre. Julia 
L. Dumont. 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
A series of American stories, pleasantly written, and 
full of quiet, domestic pictures. We know no book, 
lately published, more agreeable of its kind. Price, 
in cloth, $1,00. 











THE TOILET. 
Discotoration or THE Hair.—The color of the 
hair depends upon the chemical condition of its 
toloring oil; and the various shades which exist, 


} former place several years after, her hair resumed 
} its natural color. 

3 When, about the age of sixty, the hair takes a 
silver tint, it should be regarded as the acquisition 
of a new and attractive charm; a grave and sober 
one, perhaps, but worth preserving in its native 
purity, nor should we desire to disguise or conceal 
it. It is with premature greyness that we shall at 
present occupy ourselves. And where this occurs 
two means of recoloration suggest themselves; one is 
the application of dyes, all of which are more or less 
injurious to the hair and skin—the other is by a cer- 
tain regime, which we will endeavor to explain. 
Since it is a clearly admitted fact, that a deficiency 
of iron is the cause of the faded hue, it is equally 
clear that were there a means of replenishing the 
requisite supply the color of the hair would be 
restored. The Chinese are said to follow out this 
principle, and with the best success. And it has 
been frequently remarked by medical men that the 
hair of patients who have been subjected to a long 
course of preparation of iron grows with extraordi- 
nary vigor and rapidity, and keeps its color much 
beyond the usual time of fading. We are intimate 
with a lady who has attained the age of seventy-two, 
without having a single grey hair. This lady has 
made several sea voyages and been exposed to a 
variety of climates, but has been in the habit of 
taking a daily pill, composed of equal parts of sul- 
phate of iron and subcarbonate of potass. 

When the first silver threads, therefore are ob- 
served, let their appearance be considered as a 
symptom that a deficiency of iron is beginning to 
be felt in the constitution, and let immediate mea- 
sures be taken to furnish the necessary supply. Iron 
may be intoduced into the system in a variety of 
forms; it may be advisable to consult a medical 
attendant as to the best mode of administering it. 
The dose should be small at first, and gradually 
augmented; the essential object being, that sufficient 
} iron enter the circulation to be adsorbed by the bulb- 
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ous roots of the hair, it is necessary for the purpose Fermentation of Home-made Wines.—The four re. 
in view, while taking iron internally, to drink daily : ¢ quisites for fermentation are sugar, vegetable extract, 
the infusion of some plant rich in tanning properties, ‘malic acids, and water; and upon the proper regu. 
such as wild chicory, camomile, &c. After pursuing ; lation of these constituents the success depends, The 
this plan for about a fortnight, the hair should be : fermentation requires great attention, and should be 
freed from grease, and the skin of the head well } neither suffered to continue too long, nor be checked 
washed and dried, and a lotion, consisting of water } too early. Its commencement, which will be about 
strongly impregnated with iron, should be applied ; a day after the articles have been mixed, will attract 


with friction. The iron thus absorbed internally 
and externally fortifies the hair; the nutritive juices 
which feed it b more abundant and higher 





colored; they are communicated to the hair tubes by 
the roots, and impart to them fresh vigor and vitality. 





PUZZLES. 

To Make a Sariiine Turn on 17s EDGE ON THE 
Point or A NeEpLEe.—Get a bottle with a cork in it, 
and fix in it perpendicularly a moderate sized needle ; 
then place a shilling in a second cork by making a 
slit in it, and stick into the second cork two ordinary 
table-forks opposite each other, with the handles in- 
clining outward and downward. [If the rim of the 
coin be now fixed on the point of the needle, it may 
be made to spin round without falling. 





RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

Apple Marmalade.—To make apple marmalade, 
boil some apples with the peel on them until they are 
perfectly soft, which may be known by pressing them 
between the thumb and fingers. Then remove them 
from the fire, and throw them into cold water; pare 
them, place them on a sieve and press the pulp from 
the cores. The pulp which has passed through the 
sieve place in a stew-pan, and set the pan on the fire 
long enough to remove the moisture, so that the pulp 
may become rather thick. Take an equal quantity, 
in weight, of lump sugar as of pulp. Clarify the 
sugar and boil it to a good syrup; add the pulp to it, 
and stir them well together with a spatula, or wooden 
spoon. Place them on the fire, and as soon as they 
begin to boil, remove them, and the procoss is com- 
pleted. When the marmalade has become a little 
cool, put it into pots; but do not cover the pots until 
it is quite cold. 

Boiled Potatoe Pudding.—Thoroughly cook two 
pounds of potatoes; peel and mash them well. Then 
mix them with half a pound of melted butter, the 
same quantity of powdered lump sugar, and six eggs, 
well beaten. When well mingled, stir in a handful or 
two of flour and a glass of white wine. Tie the whole : 
up in a buttered cloth, and boil it for half an hour. 


3 attention by the noise it makes. For a sweet wine, 
the cask should not be closed until the sound of fer. 
mentation has almost ceased. If a dry wine, have 
ready a barrel which has been subjected to the fumes 
of sulphur, and draw off your wine into it. Rack 
off the wine, clearing it with isinglass, and bottle in 
about ten weeks after it. 

Spinach.—Pick and clean the spinach; put it into 
a@ saucepan without water, keep it pressed down till 
tender; squeeze out the moisture, return it to the 
saucepan, from which all the liquor should be re 
moved; pour on it, as it heats, four large spoonsful 
of rich gravy, let all the gravy be absorbed, keep it 
well stirred; flavor with pepper and salt; when it is 
dry, press it into a mould; turn it out, and serve as 
hot as possible. 

Scotch Short-Bread.—Mix two pounds of flour, 
dried and well sifted, with a pound of powdered 
sugar, three ounces of candied citron and orange 
peel cut into dice, and half a pound of caraway com- 
fits; mix these with half a pound of melted butter in 
@ saucepan; then make the paste, roll it out the 
thickness of half an inch, cut it into eakes, place 
them on white paper, prick, and bake them of a pale 
color. 

Excellent Fruit Cake.—One cup of butter, one of 
brown sugar, one of molasses, one of sweet milk, 
three of flour, and four eggs. One and a half tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, and one of soda, Two 
pounds of raisins, chopped fine; one nutmeg, anda 
little brandy, if you choose. This will make two 
good sized loaves, which will keep moist without 
liquor from four to six weeks, when it is properly 
covered, 





MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


To Clean Blonde Lace.—Cut some old soft linea 
into strips a little wider than the lace. Make them 
into one length, and tack the lace very carefully and 
evenly at the extreme edges. Then make a lather 
of soap-suds with the chill just off the water; put 
in the lace, let it remain about half an hour, then 
pass it gently through the hands (without rubbing 
it) till quite clean, and rinse it in cold water. If 
the lace be very yellow add a very little blue. 
Squeeze it in a towel, but do not wring it. Pull out 
the strip of linen as wide us you can and place it in 
a large or long book, passing the strip from leaf to 
leaf. If the book be printed place white paper next 
ithe blonde. Press the book very heavily for two 
{ days then remove it, taking the lace from the linea 
! very carefully. 
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To Gather the Perfume of Flowers.—The perfume : 
of flowers may be gathered in a very simple manner, 
jad without apparatus. Gather the flowers with as 
little stalk as possible, and place them in a jar, three 

fall of olive or almend oil. After being in the 

gil twenty-four hours, put them into a coarse cloth, 
and squeeze the oil from them. This process, with 
fresh flowers, is to be repeated, according to the 
srength of the perfume desired. The oil, being 
thus thoroughly perfumed with the volatile principle 
of the flowers, is to be mixed with an equal quantity 
of pure rectified spirits, and shaken every day for a 
fortnight, when it may be poured off, ready for use. ; 
As the season for sweet-scented blossoms is now 
: 





here, this method may be practically tested. 

To Mend Broken China.—Take a very thick solu- } 
tion of gum-arabic in water, and stir into it plaster $ 
of Paris until the mixture becomes a viscuous paste. 3 
Apply it with a brush to the fractured edges, and 
stick them together. In three days the article can- 
not again be broken in the same place. The white- 
ness of the cement renders it doubly valuable. 

Mixture for Polishing Brass.—Sp. of turpentine, 
half a pint; rotten-stone, quarter pound; charcoal 
in powder, quarter pound. Mix well, and add 
quarter of a pint of sweet oil; finish with dry char- 
coal dust. 

Neuralgic Headache.—The application of towels, 
wrung out in hot water, to the forehead and temples, 
is represented to be an efficacious and speedy remedy 
for headaches arising from neuralgic affections. 

To Preserve Bright Steel.—Smear it over with hot 
melted fresh mutton suet; before it cools and hardens 
have some powdered unslacked lime in a muslin bag, 
and dust it over the hot suet which covers the steel. 

To Remove Fly-spote.—Dip a camel’s-hair brush 
into spirits of wine, and apply it, to remove fly- 
spots, 
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Fig. .—An Evenina Dress or Waite Mustty, 
trimmed with three deep embroidered flounces, the 
upper one of which is set in at the waist, and does 
hot meet in front.. The corsage is low, with a pele- 
tine cape of lace and embroidery like that on the 
flounces, The sleeves are composed of two full puffs, 
beneath each of which is an embroidered ruffle. Bows 
of blue ribbon ornament the front of the corsage and 
sleeves, Head-dress of blue feathers and ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—A Dinner Dress oF SLATE COLORED 
Grenapine, worn over silk of the same color. The 
skirt is long and full. Corsage high, buttoned up 
the front, and with a moderately deep basque. The 
sleeves are puffed, and terminated with a deep frill. 

Fic. u.—Tuz Newrort Visite.—This elegant 
article is composed of black silk, and trimmed with 
black velvet and fringe. Its striking elegance con- 
sists in the pelerine cape, formed also by rows of 
velvet and fringe. 

Fig. rv.—Ristort Ficuv or Back TuLue, trim- 
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med with black lace and narrow lace ruches, having 
® velvet in the middle. 

Fie. v.—Capucnon Cap or EmsBromEerEp Mvs- 
Lin, lined with eolored florence. 

Fie. vi—CoLiAR MADE OF EmBrompERED Mus in, 
trimmed with Valenciennes and surmounted by a 
tress of black velvet with a bow. 

Fic. vu.—S.ieeve to matcu Couuar, (Fig. VI.) 
two large puffs separated by a band of embroidered 
muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes and a velvet 
wristband. 

Fig. vii1.—Empress CoLuar, composed of Valen- 
ciennes insertions and embroidered insertions. 

Fie. 1x.—SLEEVE To MatcH Empress CoLuar, 
(Fig. VIII.) * 

Batuing Dresses.—As appropriate to the season, 
we give some directions for making bathing-dresses. 
The material should always be of woollen. A grey, 
dark blue, or brown flannel is most suitable. Worsted 
plaids, although very pretty, are cold, and retain the 
water too much, though they have the advantage of 
not clinging to the figure, after leaving the surf, as 
much as flannel. By many the plaids are much pre- 
ferred. The dress consists of a pair of drawers and 
a skirt, the latter reaching to about three inches 
above the ankle. The drawers (always to be of the 
same material as the rest of the dress) should be 
made tolerably full, and confined at the ankle by s 
band, finished with a ruffle. They should be made 
moderately full, but to fasten in such a way that 
even if the skirt washes up the person cannot pos- 
sibly be exposed. The drawers must always be fast- 
ened to a body, like those of a child, and as muslin 
or linen is exceedingly cold, when wet, and clinging 
to a person after a bath, a woollen body is advisable. 

The skirt, as we have before said, is rather short, 
and need not be very wide. The ordinary way of 
making is with a deep yoke, into which the skirt is 
plaited or gathered like an old-fashioned night dress. 
The dress is plaited down to the waist and confined 
with a belt. Many wear a small talma or cape of 
the same material as the dress, as this, in some de- 
gree, hides the figure. The sleeves should be loose 
shirt sleeves, confined about the wrist by a band, and 
having a deep ruffle falling over the hand. This pro- 
tects the wrists from the sun. In the place of the 
talma some wear loose sacques, fastened with a belt. 
Be very careful to avoid all stringe in a bathing- 
dress, as it is almost impossible to untie them when 
wet. Nothing but buttons will be found convenient. 

Bathing-dresses, although generally very unbe- 
coming, can be made to look very prettily with a 
little taste. If the dress is of a plain color, such as 
grey, blue or brown, a trimming around the talma, 
sacque, collar, yoke, ruffles, &., of crimson, green 
or scarlet, is a great addition. A pair of large Lisle 
thread gloves to protect the hands, an oil cloth cap, 
and a straw hat, are necessary to complete a bathing 
toilet. Some whose feet are tender always wear gum 
over-shoes into the surf, but we think them cumber- 
some, 
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GENERAL Remarks.—White embroidered wrap- One of the prettiest corsages which we haye Seen 
pers are very fashionable for morning wear. They { is called the Watteau Corsage. It is composed of 
are usually made open in front, exposing a richly { clear worked muslin, and trimmed with rows of 
embroidered or flounced petticoat. ‘Lhese petticoats ; vandyke needle-work.and puflings of tarletane: 
are divided into several categories, as follows: First, 3 within the latter are runnings of pink ribbon. Thy 
rich petticoats, embroidered full almost up to the 3 sleeves are demi-long, and formed of puffings ang 


knees, or with insertions. Next those trimmed with ; frills of worked mmslin. Two quillings of pink rip. 
three deep flounces hemmed and fluted a la Pompa- : bon are finished by bows of ribbon in front of the 
dour. Then, those ornamented with small plaits for ; arm. This corsage, which is in the jacket form, is 
about half a yard from the bottom; and, lastly, those ; edged at the waist by a quilling of pink ribbon anj 
having a deep hem and edged with lace. There is { a frill of worked muslin. In front it is fastened by 
? a rosette and ends of pink ribbon. 


abundant variety for choice. 
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Our Jury Number was received everywhere with 
delight. Its effect on the public at large was such, 
that subscriptions have been pouring in ever since, 
at a rate unexampled at this season of the year. The 
press was unanimous in its praise. Says the Dela- 
ware Sentinel:—“In the way of fashions, fancy 
needle-work, etc., it is decidedly the favorite with 
our lady friends. The colored fashion plates are 
superb, and the numerous patterns published are 
alone worth the subscription price. This Ladies’ 
Magazine has b ah hold ity, and 
those ladies who are desirous of keeping up with the 
times, cannot possibly get along without it.” Says 
the Springfield (Mo.) Lancet:—“Our better half 
would rather have Peterson than any other Maga- 
zine, and every other lady who gets it is equally 
well pleased with it.” Says the St. Joseph’s (Mich.) 
County Forum :—“ Lively, gay, smart, witty, piquant, 
Peterson has got into general favor with women and 
men too. It is certainly the cheapest monthly in 
the world.” Says the Hamilton (Ga.) Organ :—“ Its 
stories are entirely original. Every month we see 
some new improvement in this capital Magazine.” 
The Waterloo (Ill.) Patriot says:—“It is undeniably 
the cheapest Magazine in the world. It is always 
filled with thrilling original stories, fine mezzotint 
and steel engravings, colored fashion plates, patterns 
for embroidery, crochet work, &c. In a word, we do 
not see how any lady can keep house without it.” 
Says the Western Reserve (0.) Chronicle:—“The 
ladies say that almost every number is worth the 
price for a year.” The Olney (IIl.) Republican says: 
“The only objection to it is, that after having read 
one number, you regret that a whole month must 
elapse before you see another.” The Horse-Heads 
(N. Y.) Philosopher says:—“We remarked in our 





‘Evangeline,’ is sadly beautiful, and the fashion platy 
and patterns for embroidering are elegant. The num. 
ber before us commences a new volume. The pm 
sent is, therefore, a propitious time to subscribe,” 


Batu or A THousanD FLowers.—We are in tho 
receipt of almost daily letters, asking us to forpard 
this popular cosmetic by mail. As it is a liquid, this 
cannot be done. But any respectable and energetic 
druggist either has it already on sale, or will procure 
it if requested; and the right course is to apply to 
the nearest one of this description. It is really 
} almost a household necessity. For it is good, not 
only for sweetening the breath and improving tho 
complexion, but for shaving, &c. &c. A fifty cent 
bottle will last a long time. We have tried it in ow 
own family, and know its excellence, otherwise we 
should not recommend it, 


Booxs sy Main.—“Why don’t you state, when 
you notice a book,” writes a subscriber, “what the 
price is? We, who live in the country, would often 
order a work, if the price suited.” As this is not the 
first request of the kind, which we have received, we 
begin, this month, to give the price of each book we 
review. We will add, that, on the price, thus stated, 
; being remitted to us, (at the risk of the person send- 
} ing) we will mail the book to any address, postage 


; Sree. 





How to Remrr.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 

the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila 


‘ delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 


« 
$ 


last that Peterson’s Magazine for July was received,; Back NumBers.—We are able to supply back 
end agreed to express our opinion of its contents this } numbers for 1856 to any extent, the numbers being 
week. That opinion can be inferred by the first page stereotyped. We shall stereotype every number of 
of our paper, where we have published two stories ; the year. 
from it. It is positively the cheapest and best Ladies’ } 3S 

Magazine published in this country, with which we : Encrosg a Stamp.—Letters, requiring an answer, 


are acquainted. The engraving in the July number, : must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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PATTERN FOR COLLAR. 
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